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CHAPTER VI. 


HE artist, on his arrival at 


of Egypt, finds in every 
direction some object of 
interest to transfer tohis 
sketch-book. The mag- 
nificent' mosques and 
graceful minarets, the 
stately tombs, the crowd- 
ed bazaars, the narrow 
winding lanes andstreets, 
with their projecting cor- 
“nices and hanging win- 
_ dows of fantastic wood- 
work, so admirably de- 
_picted by Mr. Seymour, 
arrest the attention at 
| every turn; but the tra- 
_ veller, before attempting 
any explorations, will do 
well to reflect on the past 
history of the country. 
The most learned 
Egyptologists differ very 
- considerably in the re- 
sults they have deduced 
from hieroglyphic  re- 
cords of the chronology 
of the kings of ancient 
Egypt. The first known 


date is placed by some 
as far back as B.C. 5004, 
by others at about B.C. 
3600, and by others at 
_ more recent dates, vary- 
ing between B.C. 3000 
and B.C. 2700. 


and it must ee admitted that during many centuries 
to that very early period, Egypt must have been pro- 
; in civilisation and culture, i in order that the wonderful 
of. Art disinterred in modern times, and proved to belong 
arliest dynasties, could have been produced. 
thirty-four’ known dynasties—and there may have existed 
of which no records have yet. been found—are called 
after the place of their origin or after the name of the 
selected as the seat.of their. government, - Thus there 
pian, Persian, Magione, & Greek, and. Roman, as 
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: Cairo, the present capital | 


king was Menes, whose- 


re, VAND ORAEGYPT* 


Ra By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, LATE BRITISH. CONSUL AT CAIRO, AND HIS SISTER, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 


a DRawIncs BY GEORGE L. SEyMouR. 


well as Memphite, Theban, Elephantine, and Tanite dynasties. 
They are now, however, according to Mariette Bey’s system, 
divided into four epochs of empire, the first of which is called 
the Anczent Empire, beginning with the first and ending with 
the. tenth dynasty. It comprises the splendid period of the 


| foundation of Memphis, the building of the pyramids of Gizeh, 


and the éxcavation and ornamentation of the wonderfully pre- 
served tombs of Sakkarah, the necropolis of Memphis. 

The second period is called the AZiddle Empire, and extends 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth dynasty. It comprises 
that important epoch in the history of Egypt when it was in- 
vaded -by the shepherd kings, the Hyksos. The patriarch 
Joseph was chief minister of one of the Pharaohs of the four- 
teenth dynasty. 

The third period, called the ew Empire, begins with the 


-eighteenth dynasty, when Egypt, emerging from the deyastating 


effects of the ravages of foreign invaders, enters on the most 
brilliant period of its history and its’ extended! conquests and 
commerce under Thothmes, Amunoph, Ramses, Menephtah, and 
others, and extends to the thirty-first dynasty: Duririg-the nine- 
teenth dynasty the Exodus took place. ‘Shishonk (the: iSiishak of 
1 Kings xiv. 25, 26) belonged to the twenty-second dynasty ; the 
twenty-sixth was overcome by Cambyses; and the thirtieth was 
also superseded by the Persians, who in their turn were con- 
quered by Alexander the Great. 

The fourth period, called the Lower Empire, beginning with 
Alexander, comprises the Greeks and Romans, and concludes 
with Theodosius, who in A.D. 381 issued the famous edict 
abolishing all pagan rites, and establishing Christianity as the 
official religion of Egypt. 

The Byzantine rulers exercised great tyranny over the native 
Christians—the Copts ; and when, in A.D. 642, during the khalifat 
of Omar, the Mohammedans invaded Egypt, marching from 
Palestine vz@ Gaza and el-Arish, Mukaukos, governor of Central 


Palace on the Island of Roda, as seen from Boulevard Kasr "Ali, Cairo. 


Egypt, by birth a Greek, but allied with the Copts, desirous to 
be freed from the yoke of the oppressors, offered but little oppo- 
sition to’ the invaders,,and ‘eventually made a treaty of peace 
with the Mohammedan general-Amru-ibn-al-Aas at Heliopolis, 
by which the inhabitants ‘of.-Central Egypt submitted, and 
Berted to pay van annual tribute? “to! phate new masters. Lower 
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Egypt, however, mostly inhabited by Greeks, offered a longer | vince of the Mohammedan empire, and at a distance from the 
resistance, and Alexandria was only subdued after a siege of | seat of the Central Government, were often tempted to revolt and 
many months’ duration. to declare their independence. Thus, in A.D. 868, Ahmad-ibn- 

Egypt was thenceforward administered by governors appointed | Tulin, a Turk who had been brought up in the service of suc- 
by the khalifs. They, ruling despotically over the richest pro- | cessive khalifs at Baghdad, and was proficient both in learning 
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Mosque of Amru-ibn-al-Aas, Old Cairo, the most ancient Mosque in Egypt (A.D. 643). 


and in military tactics, was appointed Vice-Governor of Misr. | refortified Tyre and many other ancient cities. He died in 884, 
In 872 he became Vice-Governor of the whole of Egypt. In 873 | and was succeeded by his son Khumaraweih. 

he threw off his allegiance, and established an independent Khumaraweih increased the kingdom he inherited from his 
government. In 878 he conquered and annexed to his kingdom | father, and was for a time recognised by Al Mu’ ‘tadid, Khalif of 
Palestine and Syria, when he built the citadel of Jaffa, and | Baghdad, as King of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, as far as the 
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Lomb of Imam Shafe'i, Founder Ge the Shafer ites, with the Burial Mosque of the Khedive’s. Family adjoining it. Pyramids of Sakkdrah in 
the distance. and Railroad to Helwén in the foreground. 


Euphrates, and received his investiture as such from the Khalif | rians describe in rapturous terms the magnificence of the Zvous- 
as spiritual head of the Mohammedan empire. Inordertomake | seaw and of the marriage presents that were lavished on both 
the compact more secure, he offered his daughter, Katr-en-nadr | sides as exceeding anything that had ever before been seen. 
(Dewdrop), in marriage to the Khalif’s son. Al Mu’tadid, how- | Khumdraweih did not long enjoy the newly acquired favour of 
ever, replied that he would marry her himself, and Arab histo- | the Khalif: he was assassinated in Damascus A.D. 896. 
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He was succeeded by his son Jaish, who reigned only about 
eighteen months, was deposed. in 897, and assassinated a few 
days afterwards. His brother Musa succeeded him, and was 
assassinated in go5. 

Sheiban, a son of Ahmad-ibn-Tiltn, next reigned for twelve 


days, during which time he endeavoured to obtain the aid of 
former partisans of his family against the Khalif, but, deserted 
by them, he surrendered to the Khalif’s general, Mohammed- 
ibn-Suleiman, and Egypt was again placed under the direct 


government of the Khalif’s emissaries. Thirty years later an- 
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other governor, named Al-Akhshid, duly appointed by the Khalif 
from Baghdad, threw off his allegiance, and established a dynasty 
as ephemeral as that of the Tultnis. 
Tn A.D. 968 the then reigning Akhshidite King of Egypt was 
_ Worsted by Jawhar, a general in command of the army of the 
Fatimite Khalif, Al-Miizz. 3 


Entrance to the Mosque of el-Hakem, Founder of the Sect of the Druzes. 


The Fatimites were sectarians who, like the Persians, regard 
the Prophet Mohammed’s immediate successors, Abu Bekr, 
Omar, and Othman, as usurpers, who deprived the Prophet’s 
son-in-law, Aly-ibn-Abi-Talib, of his rightful inheritance. This, 
indeed, is the original cause of the great schism in the Muslim 
religion between Shiais and Sunnis. 
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In A.D. 909 a man of the name of Obeid-allah, who pretended 
to be a descendant of the Prophet’s daughter Fatimeh, esta- 
blished himself as Fatimite Khalif in Kairowan, a city in the 


province of Tunis, and extended his authority over the whole of 
Northern Africa and the island of Sicily. The fourth Fatimite 
Khalif, Al-Mitizz, sent an expedition under the command of 


Jawhar, a famous general, a European by birth, and he suc- 
ceeded in the conquest of Egypt; nor was it long before he 
added to his other achievements the conquest of Syria. 

The sixth Fatimite Khalif was el-Hakem, a maniac, who 


exercised his despotic power with as much barbarous cruelty as 
childish caprice. He is the object of adoration of the Druzes, 
who look upon him as the incarnation of the Divinity. 

(To be continued.) 


-STATUETTES OF BEACONSFIELD AND GLADSTONE. 


ORD RONALD GOWER, the sculptor to whom 
Z| we owe ‘Marie Antoinette going to Execution,’ 
the dying ‘Soldier of the Imperial Guard,’ a head 
of our Saviour, and several other productions, has 
just finished statuettes of the two great political 
rivals of our time, viz., Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone. The sculptor has not confined 
himself to mere facial resemblance, but, like a true limner in clay, 
he has caught in both cases the very air and set of the head, and 
placed each in a characteristic pose. The Premier, for example, 
attired in a court dress, and wearing the ribbon of the Garter, sits 
easily back in his chair, with his right leg thrown over his left knee, 
and his arms folded. The head is turned slightly to the right, the 
eyelids droop, and the whole pose, as well as the features, indicates 


Sa 


reserved power combined with temporary dreaminess, and shows, 
in short, the man in one of those apparently abstracted moods so 
characteristic of him when he sat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, has a resolute and laborious air as 
he sits, open-throated in his shirt-sleeves, on the stump of a felled 
tree, his right palm resting on his right knee, and his left on the 
end of the haft of his axe, while the eyes in his well-poised head, 
which is ‘turned slightly to the left, look straight on, calm and 
assured. The mouth, perhaps the most remarkable feature in Mr. 
Gladstone’s face, inasmuch as it betrays with more than ordinary 
frankness the compound nature which he, in common with us all, 
inherits from our father Adam, shows its more spiritual sweep of 
line, and is consequently closed. The head is undoubtedly a fine 
one.. These statuettes are about two and a half feet high. 
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Memeo CAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY. 


FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 
———_eee 
Ve 


\ J seek summer landscapes in poetry, as elsewhere, for cool- | their verse. The rhythms of Nature glide through their mea- 
ness, for soothing, for seclusion, and peace. And we feel | sures when they sing of her, and their flowers and trees spring 
these elements, with some of our singers, in the very flow of | into being to the tones of some subtle, all-harmonising music, even 


ee 


‘“ And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume.” 
LONGFELLOow’s ‘‘ Flower-de-Luce.” 


as do hers. For the blossoms whose home is in quiet, green ““ Pass into her face.” 
ame cascade, or Such a blossom is the “‘ Flower-de-Luce”’ of Longfellow— 
“ Where rivulets dance their wayward round "— 
“ Dwelling by still rivers 
Or solitary mere, 
Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 


Its waters to the-weir.”’ 


_ growing up, as did Wordsworth’s maiden, “in sun and shower,” 
_ to embody the enchantments of their birthplace, are in their Naiad- 
like freshness mutely eloquent with the 


“et ca = ” 
eee oe Saroring sound, No matter if man has come near with his noisy inventions, the 
_ which passes into their looks, as the poet makes it azure flag-lily sits undisturbed beside her mirroring pool -— 
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“ Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and worry 
Of spindle and of loom, 
And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume. 


“ Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 
But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 3 


‘** Of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle 
through 
Some woodland gap.”’ 
Lowetv’s “* To the Dandelion.” 


“The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant, 
And tilts against the field, 
And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent, 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 


“Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod, 
And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some god.” 


“ Upon ‘the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water’s dusky quiet.” 
Lowe's ‘The Birch-Tree.” 


Whether or not this Iris may be the same flower ‘that illumines 
the text of Phebe Cary’s “ Field-Preaching,” hers, too, has a pre- 
sence and a message worth attention —_ 


“ And the right royal lily, putting on 
Her robes, more rich than those of Solomon, 
Opened her gorgeous missal in the sun, 
And thanked Him soft and low, 
Whose gracious, liberal hand had clothed her so.” 
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Sometimes we meet with a poem from an unfamiliar author, I think of thee, my hermit stream, 
which, by its beauty, reminds us that now, as always, some of the Low singing in thy summer dream 
most poetic natures may be living unheard of and unseen in their Thine idle, sweet, old, tranquil song. 
chosen retirement, like the flowers and streams they sing of. Such 
a poem is “‘ Birch-Stream,” bearing the signature of Anna Boyn- “ Northward, Katahdin’s chasméd pile 
ton Averill :-— Looms through thy low, long, leafy aisle ; 

Eastward, Olamon’s summit shines ; 
“ At noon, within the dusty town, And I, upon thy grassy shore, 
Where the wild river rushes down, The dreamful, happy child of yore, 


And thunders hoarsely all day long, Worship before mine olden shrines, 


Si 8 MAIN x 2k I Ne a 


““ Through the green lanes of the country, 


Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
zi : For a while to muse, and ponder.” 
LoncFELLow’s “‘ Hiawatha.” 


“ Again the sultry noontide hush “ Again the wild cow-lily floats 
_ Is sweetly broken by the thrush, - Her golden freighted, tented boats 
Whose clear bell rings and dies away In thy cool coves of softened gloom, 
Beside thy banks, in coverts deep, O’ershadowed by the whispering reed, 
Where nodding buds of orchis sleep And purple plumes of pickerel-weed, 


In dusk, and dream not it is day. And meadow-sweet in tangled bloom. 
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“The startled minnows dart in flocks 
Beneath thy glimmering amber rocks, 
If but a zephyr stir the brake ; 
The silent swallow swoops, a flash 
Of light—and leaves, with dainty plash, 
A ring of ripples in her wake.” 


Poets and painters love the meadow-sweet, as they should, for 
its name does not belie its unpretending summer loveliness. A 


‘* Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall.” 
LoNGFELLOW’s “‘ Curfew.” 


glimpse and a waft of it come to us from the pen of George 
Arnold :— 
“The creamy banks of meadow-sweet 
Along the mill-stream’s margin grow, 
Where honey-bees with pollened feet 
Hum softly to and fro. 


“ The sound is sweet, the fragrance rare, 
As summer breezes float along ; 
And round me, all the summer air 
Is full of scent and song.” 


There are trees which have in them the ripple of running brooks, 
and one of them is the birch, which Lowell has made so like a 
living being in its shy, tremulous gracefulness :— 


“Upon the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water’s dusky quiet, 
Thou shrink’st, as on her bath’s edge would some startled Dryad. 


““ Whether my heart with hope or sorrow tremble, 
Thou sympathisest still; wild and unquiet, 
I fling me down ; thy ripple, like a river 
Flows valleyward, where calmness is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet.” 


And we cannot turn away from rivulets, and lakes, and mill- 
streams, without reminding ourselves of the same poet’s “ Beaver 
Brook,” for scarcely another streamlet flows through our native 
verse with so sweet a charm :— 


“Warm noon brims full the valley’s cup, 
The aspen’s leayes are scarce astir ; 


Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy, never-ceasing burr. 


“ Beneath a long buttonwood 
The mill’s red door lets forth the din ; 
The whitened miller, dust-imbued, 
Flits past the square of dark within. 


“ No mountain torrent’s strength is here ; 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 
Heaps its small pitcher to the ear, 
And gently waits the miller’s will. 


“The miller dreams not at what cost 
The quivering mill-stones hum and whirl, 
Nor how for every turn are tost 
Armfuls of diamond and of pearl.” 


Not unlike the meanderings of a brook are the windings of 
many a country road, bordered with blossoming thickets and lean- 
ing trees, and opening upon unexpected vistas of lovely scenery. 
More suggestive, indeed, are the changes of the footpath or the 
highway, as revealing more traces of the human life which has 
made there its pilgrimage or encampment. , And, in itself, what is 
more picturesque than’ an_ancient, deserted thoroughfare, where * 
brambles and moss-grown rocks, old willows and lichen-draped 
fences, and wild-roses entangled with nodding ferns, have it all 
their own way by right of undisturbed possession? For some- — 
thing very delightful of this kind, one seldom need go far to seek, 
anywhere in the country. 


“ Only a bit of the highway, sunning itself on the hill ; 
By it the beautiful river, singing a song in the mill. 


“ Only a bit of the highway I see as I sit by the door ; 
And the valley is pleasant behind it, and the valley is pleasant before "— 


sings Hiram Rich, whose songs, if neither many nor widely known, 
are very sweet. And Bryant leads us through one of his lovely 
wood-paths by a most delicate thread of music :— 


“ From the dusty path there opens, 
Eastward, an unknown way ; 
Above its windings pleasantly 
The woodland branches play. 


“A silvery brook comes stealing 
From the shadow of the trees, . 
Where slender herbs of the forest stoop 
Before the entering breeze. 


“* Along those pleasant windings 
I would my journey lay, 
Where the shade is cool, and the dew of night 
Is not yet dried away.” 


And where does such another ‘‘ Gleam of Sunshine”’ fall, as on 
the wayside picture so familiar to us through the beautiful lines of 
Longfellow ?— 


“ Here runs the highway to the town 
There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends! 


“The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


“I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet.” 


But it is not always sunlit openings, and living forms like this 
fair human vision, that one sees by the rural roadside. The same 
sweet singer gives us, elsewhere, a hint of the gloomier shadow 
which falls across our accustomed paths :— 
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“ Ye who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls grey with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 

On a half-effaced inscription : 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 

Full of hope and full of heart-break ”— 


and, one and all, we recognise ourselves as included among the 
saunterers or wayfarers addressed. 

A country burial-place! How unlike the flower-strewn green- 
ness, the cloistered seclusion of an old English churchyard, is the 
scene that is suggested by those words! Arid and shadeless, its 


rudely-enclosed desolation makes us shudder as over our own com- 


ing fate, hinting so forcibly the neglect which follows forgetful- 
ness when we pass from human sight. And sometimes the ungra- 
cious hand of well-meaning Care exaggerates its bareness by inter- 
fering with the wild ministries of Nature, who seldom performs 
her wayside work for the living or the dead in any unlovely way. 
When left to herself, she does her best to render these deserted 
retreats picturesque. 

The poet Whittier has truthfully sketched “ The Old Burying- 
Ground :”’— 


“ Our vales are sweet with fern and rose ; 
Our hills are maple-crowned ; 
But not from them our fathers chose 
The village burying-ground. 


“ The dreariest spot in all the land 
To death they set apart ; 
With scanty grace from Nature’s hand, 
And none from that of Art. 


“A winding wall of mossy stone, 
Frost-flung and broken, lines 
A lonesome acre thinly grown 
With grass and wandering vines. 


“ Without the wall the birch-tree shows 
Its drooped and tasselled head ; 
Within, a stag-horned sumach grows, 
Fern-leafed, with spikes of red. 


“Low moans the river from its bed ; 
The distant pines reply : 
Like mourners shrinking from the dead, 
They stand apart and sigh. 


“ Yet still the wilding flowers would grow, 
The golden leaves would fall, 

| The seasons come, the seasons go, 

And God be good to all. 


“ Above the graves the blackberry hung 
In bloom and green its wreath ; 
And harebells swung as if they rung 

The chimes of peace beneath. 


“ The beauty Nature loves to share, 
The gifts she hath for all, 
The common light, the common air, 
O’er-crept the graveyard’s wall!” 


Upon all graves the sunset shadows fall gently and solemnly, 
through the tolling of twilight winds—the only “curfew” known 
to our shores, except that rung by some minstrel’s hand, unless 
we can hear a medizeval echo in.the ringing of the village nine- 


o'clock bell :— 


“ Cover the embers, 
And put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 
218 


“Song sinks into silence ; 
The story is told ; 
The windows are darkened, 
The hearthstone is cold. 


“ Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall ; 

Sleep and oblivion 

Reign over all.” 


The darkness of the last shadowing sleep which everywhere 
makes sharp contrast with the brightness of sunshine and the 
gladness of living creatures, cannot be left out of a landscape 
traversed by human feet, but it almost always harmonises itself 
with the sheltering peace of Nature. In “ Thanatopsis,” the glory 
of the visible universe enrobes man, sinking to his final slumber 
on the bosom of earth; and every poet, whose inner vision is un- 
clouded, brings some ray to soften the gloom :-— 


“ Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play !” 


“* The rising moon has hid the stars ; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green.” 
LonGretiow’s “ Endymion.” 


Returning from reveries too sombre, there is cheer in the mild 
illumination of moonlight, which enfolds earth as ina dream. The 
half unreal shapes and tints around us, the mystical atmosphere 
which invests everything, are as dim, far-off hints of the coming 
dawn, which, were it not daily repeated, would be a miracle too 
radiant for belief. 
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Under the rays of the moon, our common trodden - footpaths 
look phantasmal. The wonder-world of myth and faerie seems 
not an impossible creation, amid the illusions of moonlight, where- 
in the landmarks of our every-day outlook are lost. Who shall 
say, lingering in the spell of that glamour, that the legend of Endy- 
mion was a fable only p— 


“ The rising moon has hid the stars ; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 

With shadows brown between. 


“« And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropped her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.” 


What moonlight is by a lake-side, by the beautiful lake which 
the former dusky tenantry of our hills and woods poetically named 
“The Smile of the Great Spirit,” has been outlined for us in 
Whittier’s verses :— 


“ Yon mountain’s side is black with night, 
While, broad-orbed, o’er its gleaming crown, 


The moon, slow rounding into sight, 
On the hushed inland sea looks down, 


“ How start to light the clustering isles, 
Each silver-hemmed! How sharply show 
The shadows of their rocky piles 
And tree-tops in the wave below! 


“ How far and strange the mountains seem, 
Dim looming through the pale, still light ! ibe 
The vague, vast grouping of a diteam, 
They stretch into the solemn night.” 


Winding streamlets, woodland pools and waterfalls, embowered 
roadsides, and the soft glow of moonlight upon the resting-places 
of the living and the dead—these are not peculiar to any country— 
these are to be found everywhere. But, because universal, they 


“are not less American. And the pictures herein gathered have an 


interest of their own, as showing in what loving manner native 
singer and artist have sketched peaceful nooks and by-ways, such 
as the poets of all lands have delighted to wreathe about with 
song. 
_ Lucy LARCcOM. 


T HET RO N= Sci Gee 


HE history of labour is the history of civilisation, 
the scale of the progress accomplished, and the 
foreshadow of all future improvement. In no 
other way can a thorough knowledge of our vwn 
civilisation be acquired than by looking back at 
the path mankind have passed over, and by exam- 
ining all the footprints they have left behind. An 

exhibition in which the history of labour were represented by an 

uninterrupted series of objects, chronologically and scientifically 
arranged, would, we deem, bring us nearer to the solution of the 
puzzling problem of our origin than all the volumes of metaphysical 
disquisitions that have ever been printed. We deem that the use- 
fulness of anything in this direction cannot be over-estimated ; and 
this is why we have undertaken to illustrate the art of the smith, 
undoubtedly one of the most important and oldest in the world. 

It is impossible to ascribe to any certain epoch and person the 
invention of working in metals; it dates, however, from the pre- 
historical times, and all the oldest mythologies have a divinity to 


which it was attributed. Tubal-Cain of the Hebrews, and Vul- 


can of the pagans, seem to be only one myth, and the reproduc- 
tion of old Hindostanic traditions. 


It is an accepted opinion that the art of the smith has its root 
in the right of property. As soon as the idea of smewm and tuum 
entered the human mind, say the majority of writers, just so soon 


were the contrivances of this art called into requisition. We think, 
however, that its origin can be traced further back to an earlier 
age of the world, and to another cause. It is evident that, to pro- 
vide against the attacks of wild beasts, man must have secured 
the entrance of the cave or hut in which he dwelt by some means 
or other. However rude, those manifestations of man’s ingenuity 
foreshadow the contrivances applied later on to secure property. 
Wood was undoubtedly the first material employed in their con- 


struction, and very likely they were at first simple wooden bars — 


and bolts. In fact, such is even at the present day the means by 
which many tribes of savages fasten their doors. Wood seems to 
have long filled the office of copper, brass, and iron, even among 
civilised nations; the dasso-rzlzevos of the great Temple of Karnac 
prove that the Egyptians used wooden locks even when they were 
at the height of their civilisation. M. Bonomi actually found in 
the ruins of Nineveh a wooden lock which appears to have secured 
the gate of an apartment in one of the palaces of Khorsabad. It 
is the oldest lock yet discovered. ‘ At the end of the chamber, 
just behind the first bulls,” he says,* ‘‘ was formerly a strong gate 


* Bonomi’s ‘* Ninive e i suoi Palazzi.” 
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4 _of one leaf, which was fastened by a large wooden Jock, like those 

still used in the East, of which the key is as much as a man can 
nveniently carry, and by a bar which is moved into a square 
in the wall. It is a key of this description that the prophet 
Pe srobably alludes to: ‘And the key of the house of David will I 
‘upon his shoulder.’ And it is remarkable that the word key 

(» uphta), in this passage of Scripture, is the same in use all over 
__ the East at the present time. The key of an ordinary street door 
is commonly thirteen or fourteen inches long, and the key of the 
’ ate of a public building, or of a street or quarter of a town, is two 

3 and more in length.” Cut No.1 shows this kind of key, and 
_ No.2 the mode of carrying it alluded to in Isaiah, and as practised 
lin the East. No. 2 in fact represents a modern merchant of 
carrying the keys of his magazine, as given by Mr. Price in 


‘of the bolt removed by raising up so many pins that fall down 
oles in the bar or bolt corresponding to the pegs in the key. 


EDertra and Manufactures, for July, 1850, it appears that 
r -onstructions are still i in use in the Faroe Islands, as they 


as it may seem, the principle on which this Egyptian 
ounded i is almost identical with that of the modern lock of 
approved construction. By what process the Egyptian 
rived at the conception of such ingenious mechanism is 
yn ; at any rate, it supposes the previous existence of simpler 
a the on that bids man pass from the simple to the com- 


ds the primitive ages of the world the slower is the 
ent. Of how many centuries of patient labour was this 
sult, cannot be told. In cut No. 3,.which is copied 
ooden lock lately brought to England from Alexandria, 
the possession, we believe, of Mr. Chubb, of London, 
nearly as can be expected, the whole secret of the 


modern patent locks, and we deem it not amiss to give a brief 
description of it.* The right-hand staple is fixed in the side of the 
door ; the cross-piece is the bolt, the projecting piece at the right 
is the key. Into the upper part of the staple are fitted three loose 


Lo. 5. 


pins, which drop into three corresponding holes in the bolt, so as 
to fasten the door when the bolt is pushed in to its full extent. 
The key is a straight piece of wood having at one end several pegs, 
corresponding in position with the movable pins or tumblers in the 
lock. This key is inserted lengthwise through the slat or hole 
formed in the bolt, and then the pegs in the key, corresponding with 
the vertical lioles in the bolt, into which the movable pins have 
dropped, lift up the pins, flush with the upper side of the bolt, and 
allow it to be moved backward or forward, to fasten or unfasten the 
lock. Now it would appear that no other key than the one made 
for this lock could have disengaged the bolt; because, from the 
movable pins being of different lengths, it follows that the pegs in 
the key must have been of corresponding height, and that, if any of 
the pegs in the key were too long or too short, they would not 
free the bolt. 

The Egyptians, however, appear to have at an early date applied 
also brass and iron to the construction of locks and keys. Wilkin- 
son, in his ‘“‘ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” de- 
scribes a key made of iron, which he found in the ruins of Thebes, 
and which had a shank five inches long, the handle being made by 
a loop-at one end, while the other was turned at a right angle to 
form the operative part of the key, which was furnished with three 
teeth or points, to fit into corresponding cavities in the lock. 

The ‘Ramses Meiamoun Vase,’ which is shown in our cut No. 
4, affords a further improvement of the Egyptians in key-making. 
King Ramses, led by the goddess Maut (Queen of the Night), re- 
ceives from the god Phré (the Sun) the key of divine life, which, 
by-the-way, is also the key that symbolically opened the door for 
the waters of the Nile to flow. As the reader may see, this key 


resembles very closely the modern form of bitless keys. A fine 
reproduction of this elegant vase, by the French artist Picot, is 


* For all mechanical explanations that may be found in this sketch, we are indebted 
to the kindness of Mr, Frédéric Vors. 
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exhibited in the Art-rooms of Messrs. Tiffany and Co., to whom 
we are indebted for the drawing we are able to offer. 

We learn from Mr. Parkhurst’s ‘‘ Hebrew Lexicon,” as quoted 
by Mr. Chubb and by Mr. Price, that certain crooked keys, having 


ivory or wooden handles, were used by the Hebrews and by the 
Greeks for the purpose of bolting or unbolting locks. Yet, before 
the Greeks knew anything about iron keys and locks, they fastened 
their doors and cabinets in a peculiar way, of which there is no 
record of its having ever been used by other nations. They fast- 
ened them with knots very difficult to be untied by any one but the 
person who had made them. In the eighth book of the ‘“‘ Odyssey,” 
Ulysses is represented securing the rich presents of Alcinous and 
his queen, by a cord or rope fastened in a knot ‘closed with Cir- 
cean art.” This knot of Ulysses became a proverb to express an 
insoluble difficulty, and the Gordian knot is a proof of the estima- 
tion in which the ancients held this art, so necessary in the absence 
of locks. 

The locks that modern Greeks still use, particularly in the moun- 
tains, where so many of the ancient customs and traditions are 
preserved, seem to point to another equally primitive manner of 
fastening doors. These were closed from inside by a bar, either 
of wood or of metal, attached to the door by means of leather strings 
or small iron chains. The keys by which these bolts were lifted 
up were made in the shape of hooks or sickles, either of wood or 
iron. So simple were these contrivances that any hook could open 
nearly every door; thus the Greeks had no difficulties in robbing 
each other. It is easily imagined that such a state of things could 
not last long; and the Greek ingenuity, that was never amiss, soon 
provided better for the security of property. The so-called Lace- 
dzmonian lock was invented. When Pliny and Virgil speak of 
Theodorus of Samos as the inventor of locks and keys, it is per- 
haps in reference to the Lacedzmonian lock that their words pos- 
sess a certain amount of historical truth. In time this specimen 
of fastening was improved by the insertion of the bolt in an iron 


frame or rim, which was permanently attached to the door by a ~ 


small chain; but such a confusion is made by all the writers in 
describing the manner in which this lock worked, that we have 
been actually unable to find out what they meant. 

Keys seem not to have been reduced in size by the Greeks. 
Homer tells us (‘‘ Odyssey,” xxi.) that Penelope, wanting: to open 
a wardrobe, took a brass key very crooked and hafted with ivory. 
On this passage Eustathius, the Greek commentator of the ‘So- 
vereign Poet,’ remarks that this kind of key was very ancient, and 
differed from the keys having several wards, which have been in- 
vented since, but that they were in use even in his own time (1170). 
They were in the shape of sickles, and, not being easily carried in 
the hand on account of their size and inconvenient form, they were 
usually carried according to the Egyptian style. Callimachus, in 
his hymn to Ceres, says that the goddess having assumed the form 
of Nicippe, the priestess carried a key fit to be borne on the shoulder. 
That keys with a kind of ringed handle were known to the Greeks, 


is further proved by a passage of Aratus. In order to give his 
readers an idea of the figure of the constellation Cassiopeia, he com- 
pares it to a key, and Huetius states that the constellation answers 
indeed to such a description, the stars to the north composing the 
curved part, and those to the south the handle. 

Among the nations of antiquity, lock-making made little progress 
in advance of what had been done by the Egyptians. Even the 
Romans, who excelled the other nations in iron-work, used very 
simple locks, which resembled those of the modern Greeks. Fora 
long time these contrivances were not nailed to the doors, and to 
open them it was sufficient to insert a jack into the staple and 
shake it; hence Ovid wrote, “ Escute forte seram’”’ (“Shake the 
lock hard”’). Varro and Nonius also speak of this kind of locks as 
being mere padlocks. In the excavations executed in 1853 at 
Pompeii, in presence of the Imperial Princess of Russia, were, how- 
ever, found a number of locks and keys which are improvements 


on anything previously made, as will be seen in our cuts Nos. 5, 


6, 7, 8, and 9. The simple construction of No. 5 announces its 
greater antiquity ; the bolt is of brass, and was evidently intended 
to move up and down a staple, on the lever principle, and to close 


by falling in a hasp fixed in the frame of the door. No. 6 marks 


a step further in the art of lock-making. It is an iron padlock 
with a brass handle, very muchcorroded by age; the frame pre- 
sents some attempts at carving, and is covered by a beautiful 
vert-de-gris. No.7 is typical of a further improvement. It is 
no longer a padlock—it is a real lock, nailed to the boards of the 
door, pieces of which are still connected with the former. The 
bolt inside is also of hammered iron, and so is the key; applied to 
this bolt is what I would call ‘‘the embryo of a spring,” the oldest 
token we have of this accessory. This lock is ornamented outside 
with ten brass nails, the four at the corners passing through the 
lock and the boards of the door, on the other side of which they 
are riveted. The key shown by our illustration No. 8 bespeaks 
that elegance which later on was to distinguish iron-works of all 
kinds: human ingenuity, by this time, does not satisfy itself with 
making contrivances to secure property; it devises ornaments for 
them, and endeavours to introduce such a variety in key and lock 
making as to render it more difficult to open locks with any other 
than the proper key. This specimen of key has in fact a square 
hole, and the surface of its shank is inlaid with silver. The house 
in which these and other contrivances were found seems to have 
been that of a locksmith. No.9 is a faithful facsimile of an iron 
jack probably used by the professional man to catch all kinds of 
bolts, and open doors whose keys were lost. The ornaments on 
the handle are of brass, and show refined workmanship. The ex- 
istence of these objects seems to have been utterly ignored by all 


writers on the subject, as we nowhere find them mentioned, yet 


they are to be seen in the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg. 
Next in antiquity come the warded locks in ordinary use. 
Whence these had their origin is unknown; they seem, however, 


to have been used by the Etruscans, as rude specimens of them 
have been found in the excavations opened on the sites where the 
cities of Luni and Populonia arose three thousand years ago. In 
the Etruscan Museum of Volterra, a wonderful collection very little 
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however, to have never fallen under the observation of 
on iron-works, Though our researches have been dili- 


yn. Some of the specimens preserved at Marlborough House are 
t purely Roman ; as cuts Nos. ro and 11 show, they have a nation- 
racter ; so to speak, they are of Celtic architecture. Though 
hole of them belong to the same description of lock—the 
arded lock—they are distinctly different. In locking and un- 
_ these keys did not perform a complete revolution, and 
uently they were identical with the spring locks of modern 
The Gauls, too, seem to have taken their locks from the 
mans, as there is no trace of their having been acquainted with 
manner of working in iron previous to the invasion of Gaul by 
Romans. 
zle-locks have not been unknown to the less civilised nations, 
1 their antique origin is certain. There are several known by 
name of Russian, Chinese, and Hindoo puzzle-locks, some of 
sh have the forms of various animals or birds, and they are 
d and unlocked by pressing upon or moving some particular 
of their bodies. In one of the early volumes of the Z//us- 
‘ed London Vews the accompanying engraving (No. 11a) and 
ption of one of the Hindoo locks appeared, which was so 
cure in proportion to the amount of reverence felt for the god 
posed torepresent. ‘‘ This curious lock,” says the journal 
“is in the form of a bird; probably representing the Hin- 
o god Garuda, the carrier or bearer of Vishnu, Garuda being to 
ishnu what the eagle is to Jupiter. Garuda is worshipped by 
natives of Madras ; and his living type, a kind of large hawk, 
ntly fed by the devotees. The writer has often seen the 
ppers with little baskets filled with flesh, which is thrown 
lly, a small piece at a time, into the air, while they shout 
! hari!’ a name of Vishnu, and the bird stoops on the wing 
takes the prey. Garuda is supposed to possess human or 
r divine intelligence, and is much revered. Many stories are 
of his discernment and cunning; and it is probably on this 
hat the native artist has made his lock in the form of 
sufficient guarantee, in his notion, for its acting as a 


ave spoken thus far only of locks and keys, for, with the 
1 of agricultural implements and arms which have been 
rated by many writers, they are, up to the Middle Ages, 


iron-works of importance that antiquity has be- 
Yet, among the objects belonging to the smith’s 
old times, we cannot forbear to illustrate one with 


ory of man’s regeneration. is strictly connected. It 
to : 


- 


is one of the nails (cut No. 12) alleged to have been used in the cru- 
cifixion of Christ, preserved in the Church of Santa Croce in Ge- 
rusalemme, at Rome, which was founded by the mother of the Em- 
peror Constantine on her return from a pilgrimage to Palestine. 


No. 13. 


Tradition and documents assert the identity of this with one of the 
real nails used in the crucifixion of Christ; be this as it may, the 
relic dates undoubtedly as far back as the first years of Christi- 
anity. 

The ravages that followed the downfall of the Roman Empire 
gave an unprecedented impulse to lock-making—indeed, to the 
art of working in iron generally. The danger of being robbed at 
any time was a keen spur for human ingenuity to improve the 
means of securing property. Painting on glass is not the only art 
that the Middle Ages made their own, developed and perfected to 
a marvellous degree; that of the smith was furthered likewise. 
For the security of property, locking a door became insufficient : 
doors were lined with iron plates or strengthened by iron bars, and 
even made of iron altogether; locks were applied to any piece of 
furniture destined to contain valuables, and these, too, were either 
strengthened by iron network or made of iron. Though the fact 
has seemingly been overlooked by the historians of safe-making, 
iron safes began to be built as early as the fifth century of our era. 
Gregory of Tours, the French Herodotus, relates in his history of 
France that the Emperor Justinian being dead, Justin II., his suc- 
cessor, full of miserly fears, ‘‘ordered his smith to construct iron 
coffers to keep there his thousands of gold-pieces.’”” Fredegonde, 
Queen of France, wishing to revenge herself for some insult she 
had suffered from her daughter Rigonthe, engaged her to take 
anything she chose among her mother’s jewels, “ which were kept 
in an immense iron chest,’”’ says the same author. ‘‘ While Ri- 
gonthe was thus bent over the open coffer, Fredegonde with un- 
paralleled treachery caused the iron lid to fall on her daughter’s 
head, and so she pressed on it with all her weight, that the poor 


_girl’s neck, caught between the cover and the rim of the iron box, 


was nearly severed from her body.” 

During the pagan ages labour had weighed on man as the pe- 
nalty of a crime; Christianity transformed it into a glory. In the 
early centuries of the new religion manual labour, accomplished 
with resignation and courage, rose up to the level of virtue. The 
Middle Ages made a goldsmith bishop, several smiths archbishops, 
and a carpenter Pope. The saints’ calendar of those times is 
filled with names sanctified by manual labour. Among the most 
celebrated of those holy men we could mention in connection with 
the smith’s trade, we cannot omit to register the names of St. Eloi, 
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St. Donnino, and St. Dunstan, they having, so to speak, identified 
themselves with their art. Eloi, afterwards Bishop of Noyon, 
France, was born towards the close of the sixth century, and died 
in 639. He brought the trade to a degree of perfection, historians 


say, “‘ actually extraordinary for the time.” His evangelical duties, 
his character of treasurer and minister to the Kings Dagobert I. 
and Clovis II., seem to have never interfered with his occupa- 
tion as a smith, to which he clung steadfastly for all his life. Eloi 
became the patron of smiths in France as early as the eighth cen- 
tury, and no other saint ever attained greater popularity. A num- 
ber of churches were consecrated to his name, and countless paint- 
ings on glass and sculptures tell the chief actions of his life. Vil- 
lages and towns were called after him. His body, his clothes, his 
tools, were held in as much veneration as the bones of St. Remy, 
the cloak of St. Martin, and the pen of St. Bernard. The famous 
inkstand which, according to a poetical legend, the Virgin filled 
with her milk, and which was given by her to the holy abbot of 
Clairvaux to write hymns worthy of her name, has not been ho- 
noured more than the anvil on which St. Eloi hammered his iron. 
They went so far as to worship even the iron-dust picked up in his 
shop. Having worked also in gold, goldsmiths, too, acknowledge him 
as their patron. His life, written by St. Ouen, the Bishop of Rouen, 
after whom one of the most admired cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages was named, well reflects the legendary spirit of the period. 
When Eloi died, this writer tells us, Queen Batilde, Clovis’s wife, 
tried in vain to have the body of the holy workman transferred 
to the abbey of Chelles, founded by her. It having been Eloi’s 
wish to be buried in the monastery of St. Loup, in the vicinity 
of Soissons, ‘his corpse became so heavy as to render its re- 
moval impossible.” Our cut No. 13 shows one of the oldest 
statues erected to his memory, as now preserved in the church of 
Notre-Dame d’Armangon, at Semur, Burgundy. Very little re- 
mains of the iron-works of this great farrier of the Middle Ages. 
The great chair in the form of an X, and known as the chair of 
Dagobert I., the possession of which has so long been a subject 
of dispute between the Royal Library of Paris and the Abbey of 
Cluny, is by tradition and old writers reckoned among the iron- 


No. 15. 


works of this saint; but modern archeologists incline to believe 
that it is nothing else but a bronze curule chair of Roman make. 
It seems that Eloi only added to it the back and the arm-supports ; 
these additions of his, however, are handsomely worked, and may 


be considered as the forerunners of the tasteful and skilful works 
which embellished the Carlovingian epoch. 

St. Dunstan, the famous Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
lavish distributor of wealth to the Benedictine monks of England, 


who lived in the tenth century, is not less known in connection” 


with the smith’s trade. Among the many anecdotes related of 
him is the following: “One evening, as Dunstan was working 
very busily at his forge, the devil, putting on the appearance of a 
man, thrust his head in at the window of his cell, and asked him 
to make something or other for him. The farrier monk was so in- 
tent upon his work that he made no answer, upon which the devil, 
incensed, began to swear and talk obscenely. This betrayed the 
lurking fiend. But the holy locksmith was prepared for all con- 
tingencies, so he pulled his tongs, which were red-hot, out of the 
fire, and, seizing the devil by the nose, squeezed the satanic organ 
of smell with a degree of energy which caused his infernal majesty 
to bellow and scold at such a rate that he awakened and terrified 
all the people for many miles around.” St. Dunstan was one of 
the most popular saints in England and Scotland, and the people 


there often swear, to the present day, by the holy smith. No au-. 


thentic specimens by his hand, that we are aware of, remain in ex- 
istence ; yet, all the chroniclers agree in attributing to him a great 


excellence of workmanship. ~~ ~~ 
Italy, during the Middle Ages, was as earnest in its faith as it is 


} 
li 


now indifferent to religious belief. No wonder, therefore, that a k 


number of saints sprang up at that time from the smith’s shop, 
Of all of them, we shall mention only one—St. Donnino, a poor — 


locksmith of a village in the wildest part of Tuscany, which took 
afterwards its name from him. He seems to be the first man who 
applied hot iron as a preservative against the development of hydro- 


phobia produced by the bite of enraged animals. For the last eight 
hundred years the people have rushed there in crowds to be cauter> — 


ised with “St. Donnino’s nail;” and for the last eight hundred 
years the nail has not apparently worn out in the least. The sim- 
ple-minded faithful, of course, attributed the fact to a miracle of 
the saint, rather than to the ever fresh stock of nails kept by the 
shrewd priest in charge of the sanctuary. But such is the effect 
of the confidence in the virtue of this nail, that very few of the 
persons who were cauterised with it have been known to die of 


that dreadful disease ; the priest, naturally, to maintain the reputa- — 


tion of the shrine, being by no means stingy in the application of 
the red-hot nail. Let it be said, however, to the honour of the 
Tuscans of the present day, that the pastor of St. Donnino does not 
do now the ‘big business’ he could boast of when government as 
well as church had a vital interest in keeping the people in igno- 
rance and superstition. 

Among the iron curiosities that tradition attributes to this saint, 
there is a fragment of a bolt (cut No. 14), which, both for beauty 
of workmanship and historical associations, well deserves a place 
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th 12 then rival cities of Florence and Pisa. The Emperor Frederick, 
» Red Beard, made it the seat of the Imperial Vicar, with juris- 
on over Tuscany, then nominally a province of the empire, 
and fortified it most powerfully. Of all its fortifications, only the 
main tower remains at present, which rises from the top of the 
ountain. It seems to defy the might of the elements and the 
of gravity, and stands loftily yet, though, on one side, hang- 
er the abyss, its foundation being there greatly corroded 


Florence to Leghorn, through the valley of the Arno, cannot have 
forgotten the sight. In that tower, with which so many records 
of heroic defense are connected, Pier delle Vigne, the famous 
Chancellor of the Empire, and one of the most noble figures in 
Dante’s “Inferno,” was shut up by his ungrateful master; and 
there he, incapable of bearing with resignation Frederick’s mon- 
strous ingratitude, is said to have knocked his brains out against 
the walls. It is hardly needful to remark that San Miniato was 
constantly involved in the wars that for centuries absorbed nearly 
every city and castle of Italy. When it fell into the hands of the 
Florentines and their allies, as was the custom, San Miniato was 
deprived of the privilege of closing its gates, and the bolt partly 
represented in our illustration was given by the Florentines to the 
inhabitants of Empoli, a prosperous borough in the vicinity, which 
had been always jealous of its neighbour’s glory. The bolt was 
carried in triumph to Empoli, and exposed to the sight of all in 
the town-hall, the Empolese boisterously defying their rivals to go 
thither if they wished to close their-gates. The humiliation was 
more than the old Ghibelline city could bear, and repeated wars 
were carried on to recover the bolt on one side, to maintain the 
right of conquest on the other. San Miniato lost in the strug- 
gle the flower of its warriors, but succeeded in taking back only 
half of the bolt, it having apparently been previously broken. 
The other part, the one of which we give the facsimile, was not 
returned to its original owners until a few years ago, when the uni- 
fication of Italy put an end to all the petty rivalries that tyrants 
had found profitable to keep alive. This bolt served as a model 
for many others. Viollet-le-Duc, in his excellent book, ‘ Diction- 
naire de l’Architecture,”’ gives the illustration of the one existing 
in the Church of Verzenay, but seems to have utterly ignored the 
original. 

The rude trade of the smith was practised even by a woman, St. 
Helena. Of her work as a smith a specimen is preserved as a relic 
at Rome, and is known by the denomination of the ‘ Holy Bit of 
Carpentras.’ It was forged by that woman for the horse of the Em- 
peror Constantine from the nails which had been driven into the 
holy cross, and was brought to Rome between 1204 and 1206. 
Our cut, No. 15, which represents it, is taken from Lacroix’s 
“Military and Religious Life of the Middle Ages,’ who copied it 
from the engraving published by M. Rohault de Fleury in his 
work called ‘‘ Mémoire sur les Instruments de la Passion de Notre 
Seigneur Jésus Christ.” 

During the Carlovingian epoch, the art of the smith made a step 
further. Iron was applied to furniture of every description, not 
only as a means of adding to its solidity, but as an ornament also, 


orrowed largely from the art of design. In the life of 
s, Bishop of Auxerre, in Burgundy, about the year 919, | 
assage in which mention is made of the iron-work in the 
basilica of that city, and in which it is characterised - 
vellous both in design and éxecution. The field of this art 
‘in proportion to the new wants it was called upon to 
n gates, railings and gratings, hinges, door-knockers, 


‘new objects, were made by the smith; locks and 
uced in size, made handier, and improved in every 


“ At that time,” says Labarte, in his history of Arts, “smiths were 
not assisted in their work by the powerful mechanical contrivances 
which nowadays furnish them with iron shaped into bars and ex- 
tended in plates of every thickness. The farrier was obliged to 
make everything by hand, and prepare by himself the materials for 
the work to be executed.” The difficulties with which the work- 
men of the Middle Ages had to contend cannot be justly appreci- 
ated by us, accustomed as we are to see the iron delivered to our 
smiths already shaped according to their wants. Yet this evil was 
not devoid of beneficial effects. ‘Although the immense advan- 
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tages of the mechanical preparation of iron are not to be denied,” 
says Viollet-le-Duc in his “ Dictionary of Architecture,” “it is cer- 
tain, however, that the smiths of that time acquired the habit of han- 
dling the iron at will, and became thoroughly acquainted with its 
qualities. Up to twenty-five years ago, since the application of 
mechanics to the preparation of iron, a workman capable of making 
by hand the simplest grate, as in the old times, would have been 
sought for in vain ; and, if any is now to be found, we are indebted 
for the finding to the new impulse given to the trade by the re- 
searches made in late years in the industrial arts of the Middle 
Ages.” In this statement are epitomised the causes of the excel- 
lence of those iron-workers. Grates, railings, &c., of the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries are still in existence, which bear witness 
to their skill. These works deserve more than a passing notice ; 
their lines were interlaced in attractive designs ; the wrought stems 
were delicately lengthened out at once strong and light, and ex- 
panded with natural grace into leaves, fruits, and symbolic figures. 
M. Dideron has published some of these old gratings in his “ Ar- 
chological Annals” that are actually masterpieces of workman- 
ship. Yet, however skilful, the French artisans were excelled by 
the Italians, as a comparison between the typical specimens afford- 


ed by our cuts, Nos. 16 and 17, will readily show. The Italians 
often introduced allegorical figures in their works that well ex- 
pressed the purpose of the object they ornamented. Nothing, we 
deem, can be more appropriate to a railing surrounding a garden 
than the dog-heads that are seen’in our illustration No. 16. But 
the work in which the smiths, both of Italy and France, in the thir- 
teenth century excelled anything that had been done so far, was 
the fabrication of door-hinges. Whether their design was simple 
or rich, they were always tasteful. These hinges were formed of 
branches springing from foliated bands,and separated from each 
other by scroll-work of a similar character. These enrichments 
are composed of birds, lizards, roses, grapes, and different kinds 
of foliage, employed with a degree of profusion and chased with 
an amount of delicacy calculated to show that their cost was a 
matter of but little consideration. Most famous among the works 
of this description are the hinges which decorate the doors of 
Notre-Dame of Paris (cut No. 18).. The following ages, astonished 
at so much excellence of workmanship, could do no better than 
to attribute them to the intervention of the devil. 


\ MAURICE MAURIS, 
[To be continued.) 


AUTOTYPE AND ITS RELATION 


OR about ten years a process of photographic print- 
ing yclept ‘“autotype” has been growing into 
notice, and asserting its right to occupy the field 
of Art Photography. It not only claims to have 
solved the problem of rendering the photographic 
image inalterable, but by the command of a wide 
range of monochromic effect, and of different 

surfaces for the reception of the picture, to have rendered practi- 

cable the reproduction of an artist’s work in fac-simile. For ex- 
ample, an artist expresses his ideas in charcoal, in crayon, in sepia, 
or red chalk ; the process is able to replicate his work, the same 
size, or larger, or smaller, employing the pigment of the original 
and the same kind of paper or foundation. The copy in such case 

may reasonably be believed to be as permanent as the original. A 

drawing or other artistic work reproduced by ordinary photogra- 

phic means is palpably but a photograph: printed in autotype it 
will be so close a fac-simile of the original as not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from it. 

The autotype thus claims under favourable circumstances to re- 
produce the very body and soul of an artist’s work—his touch and 
sentiment, with the actual pigment of his palette and the material 
he works upon. Effecting this by chemical means without the in- 


tervention of another hand, the process found a sponsor to name. 


it Autotype. 

The starting-point of all photographic pictures is the production 
of a negative in the camera. The negative becomes a matrix of 
endless prints. Most of our readers are familiar with a negative, 
and have noticed how the lights and shadows of the image on the 
glass are reversed ; the high lights of the subject being represented 
by a dense deposit, while its shadows approach the condition of 
clear glass. It follows that light will be retarded in its passage 
through a negative exactly in proportion to the varying density of 
the image on its surface, and the art of photographic printing con- 
sists in providing that the transmitted light shall impinge on a sur- 
face sensitive to its impression. This has hitherto been effected by 
the use of a paper coated with a thin stratum of albumen and 
rendered sensitive to light by a salt of silver. Photographs so pro- 
duced are liable to gradual spontaneous decay, and fade away 
to the pale ghosts of their former selves, and ultimately disappear. 

Autotypy claims permanency for its vazson d’étre. The diffe- 
rence it imports into photographic printing consists principally in 
substituting for the fickle salts of silver some permanent pigment as 
the physical basis of the picture. This substitution not only sup- 
plants the evanescent by what is practically inalterable, but endows 
photographic Art with the wide range of monochromic effect. 
Photography in natural colours is still a dream, but autotypy is able 


eco 
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to make some slight advance towards Art in this direction. The 
process is founded on the property of gelatine when combined 
with a bichromate salt to become insoluble in water after having 
been exposed to light. Paper is coated with a film of liquid gela- 
tine containing finely ground colour and sufficient of the bichro- 
mate salt to insure chemical action. This sensitive tissue, kept from 
the light, is perfectly soluble in water; but if light acts upon it the 
whole condition is altered: the gelatine becomes insoluble, and 
firmly imprisons every particle of the colouring matter. It will — 
now be understood that if this sensitive tissue be placed under a 
negative and exposed to light, the chemical action exerted upon it | 
will be in proportion to the density of the negative; where much 


light passes, the tissue will be deeply penetrated and much colour — 


imprisoned ; where the light is partially intercepted less colour will 
be fixed, and a latent picture will be formed in the tissue in exact 
gradation, and with the lights and shadows as in nature. | 


To make this latent picture visible, it is, in technical language, — 


“developed” by the action of warm water, washing away such 
portions of the coloured gelatine film as have not been influenced 
by light. 
nious operation known as “‘ transfer.” The impact of light through’ 
the negative on the surface of the tissue has rendered that surface 
insoluble, and to achieve success the pictorial film must be at- 


But effective development is only possible by an inge- 


tacked at the dacé, that is, at the surface resting on its paper sup- ; 


port. The various methods of effecting this constitute an impor- 
tant part of the autotype patents. 


The sensitive tissue which under the negative becomes fecun-— 


dated by light is called the “‘ temporary support,”’ and the surface 
of this is made to adhere by pressure to the material on which the 
picture shall finally remain. This ‘‘ permanent support ’’ may be 
drawing-paper, canvas, panel, ivory, or, in fact, almost any mate- 
rial used by artists. The two adhering supports are immersed in 
warm water, which softens the gelatine, and allows the original 


paper or temporary support to be peeled off, and thus lays bare to — 


the action of the water all the pigmented gelatine unaffected by 
the light. 


appears and remains firmly adherent to its support. The lights 


and shades of this picture are built up by various degrees of thick- — 


ness in the gelatine and pigment, representing exactly the grada- 
tions of density of the original negative and the consequent modi- 
fications of the action of light. The developed pictures, after 
being immersed in a solution of alum, washed in pure water, and 
hung up to dry, are trimmed and mounted in the usual way. Such 
photographic pictures consist of particles of pigment held together 
by an incredibly thin film of gelatine, rendered insoluble by che- 
mical agency. p : 


Under the solvent action of water the picture gradually — 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


as A XV. 
THE Fans which we show on this page were contributed to the 


whi has since gone to England. They are singularly beautiful. exam- 
Exhibition by BACH, of Madrid. It was a large collection, which 


‘ples of Art, both as to the pictures and the settings. 


France alone required a dozen visits to enable any one to form 

fe PORES CARVING, Sc. anything like an adequate idea of their great merit, and all other 
THE collection of furniture, upholstery, and accessories was | nations contributed in various degrees. Under such circumstances 

_ certainly the largest, the finest, and the most varied ever seen. | the space we have at our disposal is totally insufficient for any- 

The contributions of the skilful cabinet-makers and decorators of thing like a full review. 
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Messrs. COLLINSON and LOCK, of London, received ¢wo gold 


medals. We engrave a Cabinet, one of their contributions. It is 
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of rose-wood, of the highest order of finish, an example of the 
style that made the manufacturers famous. 
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In the French section the Renaissance was, as usual, predo- 
minant, and the amount of fancy, skill, and taste exhibited was 
beyond question immense; the infinite varieties of form, the skill 
exhibited in carving and inlaying, the richness of the materials 
employed, the daring contrasts of wood, metal, and marble, the 
lavish employment of the most brilliant colours and most delicate 
tints, the happy combinations and completeness of most of the 
contributions, called forth the highest encomiums. In those enor- 
mous galleries—we might almost say streets and squares—of the 


French furniture courts were specimens of aieiost every style yet 
conceived, from the severely classic to the neo-Greek, passing 
through every phase of the beautiful Renaissance to what may 
well be called the flamboyant. There was one style charmingly 
conspicuous by its absence, namely, the hideous spurious classic 
of the First Empire. M. Fourdinois, whose productions are known 
to every connoisseur, exhibited, among other works, an exquisite 
cabinet in satin-wood, with classic ornamentation in metal, ivory, 
and lapis lazuli; inlaid work of the most delicate description; and 
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_ This Fountain is of cast iron, the produce of the re- 
nowned firm of DURENNE, of Paris, who has obtained ' 
merited honours in all the exhibitions at which he has 
competed. His designs are of the highest order, made 


Ha 
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mT 
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eminent artists, and in execution they are singularly 
p and brilliant. They are, in truth, examples of high 
t, usually adornments for grounds and gardens, but 
as might grace halls, drawing-rooms, and boudoirs. 


We give another of the admirable examples of Carved-Wood Furni- 


ture, the production of Mr. JOSEPH PARVIS, of Cairo. The ma- 
terial, as well as the style, is peculiarly and very effectively Egyptian. 


_ examples of fine combinations of pierced, inlaid, and carved wood- 
work, surpassing anything of the kind yet produced. MM. Leglas- 
ice, Mercier, Guéret, and many others exhibited carved wood 
exquisite beauty, from the most delicate fretwork on boudoir 
ure in the most precious of woods, and panels decorated with 
ste carving in lowest relief, to the severest forms of ornamen- 
on in ebony and oak, and in all styles, Classic, Medizval, and 
Renaissance. The admirable effect of Art teaching in France is 
nowhere more evident than in this charming decorative work, the 
- of which is evidently done by Art workmen who, if they did 


not design the work themselves, appreciated fully and reproduced 
every touch of the artist’s pencil. The same may be remarked of 
the best English and American work now, but it could not have 
been said thirty years ago. M. Penon exhibited at an angle of one 
of the transepts what he himself called a ‘ fancy installation in a 
grand saloon,” a collection of decorated work, including a couch 
surmounted by drapery, an easel, and several pieces of furniture, in 
which every branch of the decorative art was carried out in the 
highest key—a gorgeous tour de force, the dream of an industrial 
Rubens. And in contrast with this gorgeous feast of silk and 
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The ‘‘Collar of St. Michael’’ is 
made for the statue of the saint in 
the cathedral dedicated to him at 


are joined by an inscripti 


Mont St. Michel, near St. Malo. It 
is a production of the renowned firm 


of MELLERIO, of Paris. 
posed of twelve shields, in comme- 
moration of St. Michael’s protecto- 


“Tt is com- 


rate of the twelve sons of Jacob, and at the same time of the twelve apostles. The shields _ 
on in relief, explaining the dignity of St. Michael : Adichael constetue 


te princitem. The medallion represents the glory of Jehovah and the creation of the 
angels.’’ The two jewel Brooches are examples of the ordinary produce of the establishment. 


satin, damask and gold, there were around many examples of 
wood-work in the style of the Middle Ages. 

No kind of ornamentation has lately exhibited more improve- 
ment than carving; we have already referred to that of M. Four- 
dinois, in which inlaying and carving are most happily blended, 
and to the delicate pierced and other work of French artists ; but 
other sections of the Exhibition call for special notice. In the 
Italian Court were numerous examples of carving by Signor Frul- 
lini and others, which have never been surpassed, either as regards 


artistic feeling or perfection of execution. The Belgian Court was 
unusually rich in carved work, especially that executed in oak for 
ecclesiastical purposes ; and in the British section the collection of 
carvings, generally in the style of Grinling Gibbons, but with some 
exquisite classical specimens by Mr. G. A. Rogers, the Gothic 
work of Mr. Hems, of Exeter, and the oak and ebony carving of 
Messrs. Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, were all excellent in their various 
styles. In no Art work are there more gradations; the elaborate 
carvings often bestowed on second, not to say fourth rate furni- 
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7 Messrs. CRAVEN, DUNNILL & Co. are extensive manufac- | 
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~ ture, are a hideous offence to the artistic eye, while a simple panel, 
a bit of ordinary wood, decorated by a Fourdinois or a Rogers, is 
as full of charm as vefoussé or chased work in silver or gold. 


ality but that of elaboration or grotesqueness, True Indian 
rk often exhibits admirable taste, especially in small productions 
id simple patterns; but masses of so-called Indian carved work 
ave appeared of late years which have no more claim to be called 
“Art work than has a worm-eaten beam or panel. It is not, how- 
vs ever, the Indians who are answerable for this, but certain European 


employers, who believe that the elaborate and the curious must 
find admirers. The Chinese also produce some beautiful carved 
work, not unlike Indian in feeling; but they also, in other cases, 
revel in the elaborate and grotesque. There is no doubt of the 
ability of their carvers, and there is equally no doubt about the 
mistake which they make in the everlasting repetition of trivial 
figures and quaint forms: vermilion and gold make such work gay 
in effect, but of Art there is little. The Japanese show us quite 
another kind of carving, in a style which is peculiarly their own. 
Uniformity is utterly discarded, and repetition almost as decidedly ; 
there are no parallel lines and balanced parts—all is free and fan- 
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i i -piece here engraved is a portion of an exquisitely carved cedar-wood — 
Wet hetare ee ee ee 4 Messrs. Fron sane gold ens In it a serious attempt 
was made to revive the true spirit of the style of Queen Anne. The room in ques- 
tion was truly representative of the first decade of her reign, the tapestry panels 
being illustrative of scenes taken from Pope’s ‘“‘ Rape of the Lock;’’ while the 
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poet’s bust most appropriately fills the niche over the fireplace. The lower 

portion of the chimney-piece is of vosso-anfico marble, the rich red of which 
- harmonizes admirably with the lighter reds of the cedar-wood of which the 

Bocu, of Luxembourg. upper part is See 

ve a 


ciful. It is in a sense realistic, for the beautiful forms of nature, | within, Nothing could be in better taste, more original, or more 
animal and vegetable, are reproduced with unsurpassed, we had | perfect in execution. “ 

almost said unequalled, exactitude; every leaf, every vein, is studied The. decoration of textile fabrics has been carried out to an ex- 
with admirable art; but the art appears in the beautiful adaptation | tent which it seems impossible to surpass, but ingenuity is never 
of the work to its position and the skilful combination of the parts | at a loss to supply fashion. The French, Swiss, and British sec- 
of the design. Thousands of visitors must have noticed the deco- | tions were rich in lace curtains, hand-worked, machine-made, or 
ration of the sandal-wood gates of the Japanese farm in the Troca- | the result of the two methods combined, exhibiting marvellous 
déro grounds ; the panels on each side of these gates were decorated | fancy and skill; but these were surpassed by a novel article on the 
with exquisite carving, in very low relief, of grasses, flowers, fruit, | French side—embroidered s¢ores, or blinds, of great size, and 
and foliage, and on the top were a cock and hen full of life and | covered with most elaborate designs (tropical birds, flowers, and 
vigour, intended, apparently, as signs of what was to be found | foliage, being favourites), worked in chain-stitch in brilliantly-co- 
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We give on this page an engraving of the “Show Case” (we 
ntained the major part of the con- 


can find no better term) that co 
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loured silks and wools, some of them remarkably beautiful, and, 
it is almost unnecessary to add,- very costly productions. The 
groundwork is net, but a piece of calico is laid behind, which gives 
"Strength to the embroidery, that portion of it not covered by the 
latter being cut away when the work is finished. There were also 
_ Many examples of the same kind of white material. 
___ But of all the elaborate and brilliant ornamentation exhibited, 
the appliqué work in silk and satin, generally mixed with embroi- 


dery, was the most remarkable. The French furniture court was 
resplendent with it in the form of hangings, sofa and chair covers, 
antique bed-curtains and coverlids. 

In France some very effective tissues have lately been produced 
with the aid of waste silk. One of these, for covering furniture, 
in which the material was of wool and spun silk, and the orna- 
mentation in tufts of douwrette, or waste silk, was exhibited by 
Messrs. Marcotte and Co., of New York and Paris. 
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We fitly close this Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition | by engraving another of the Vases of long-renowned SEVRES. 


they were far beyond those of any competitors of France in pro- 


If the examples of its manufacture have been less remarkable 
ductions of ceramic art, though not beyond those of England. 


than they were in former great shows of the French capital, 
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“SDWARD MATTHEW WARD, R.A. 


ENGRAVED BY W.HOLL,.FROM THE PORTRAIT BY G.RICHMOND. R.A. 


D.APPILETON &C° NEW YORK. ’ 
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THE OLD NOBLESSE IN THE CONCIERGERIE. 
( Frontispiece.) 


Fisk, Painter. C, W. Suarpe, Engraver. 


HIS picture, by an artist of whom we do not re- 
member to have heard anything for a few years, 
was exhibited “at the Royal Academy in 1863. 
His mind appears to have been at that time much 
occupied with incidents connected with the great 
French Revolution, for a second painting he sent 
eS to the Academy with it was ‘ Robespierre receives 
ers from the Friends of his Victims, threatening him with 
1 tion. Mr. Fisk found materials for the clever com- 
tion here engraved in the writings of Lamartine and others, 
peaking of the royalist aristocrats who were placed un- 
st during the first French Revolution, it is related. that, 
fined in separate cells at night, they met in the common hall 
yrison during the day. Here they carried on the gay life of 
t and the chateau with all their national vivacity; they 
eir little receptions, at which they appeared elegantly and 
ired. Musical parties, coquetting, and gambling were 
pation all day, which they pursued with an eagerness in 
to the trouble they sought to drown, even while the 
r of the revolutionary tribunal day after day brought the list 
o be executed the following morning.” And we see him 
ding the stairs just now into “the gay and festive scene ”” 
‘q . . . d 2 
| paper in his hand, the death-warrant, perhaps, of some’ of- 
O appear to be the least interested in its contents, so 
unconcerned are they in, and so indifferent to, a matter 
them is one of life or death. A few among them are 
apprehensively by the approach of the functionary,. the 
r of death, but the majority of them are more disposed 
y out what St. Paul says in reference to some of his own 
ration, who were careless as to the future, and adopted for 
motto, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 


OLEON IN THE PRISON OF NICE, 1794. 
PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
* WELLINGTON. 


oe 
M. Warp, R.A., Painter. J. Ourrim, Engraver. 


Peeves STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


tracted the notice of the late Duke of Wellington, who purchased 
it, as well, it may be presumed, from the interest of the subject as 
illustrating an incident in the early career of his great rival at 
Waterloo, as from the merits of the work itself, which are great, 
and especially so as coming from a mind and hand then compara- 
tively young. It is briefly recorded by Sir Walter Scott, and it 
appears that in August, 1794, while stationed at Nice, with the 
rank of chef de batazllon, Bonaparte was superseded and im- 
prisoned, in consequence of his having incurred the suspicion of 
Laporte and the other “ commissioners,’’ Albitte and Salicete, who 
had been appointed to the army in Italy. His confinement, how- 
ever, was of short duration: his freedom followed inquiry, and 
when the officer entered with the order for his release he found 
Napoleon busy in his’dungeon studying the map of Lombardy. 
The invasion of Italy by the French armies took place not very 
long after, and Napoleon was appointed to the supreme command. 
Who would undertake to say how far the temporary incarceration 
in the prison of Nice, and the geographical study therein of that 
map, contributed to the successes of the French arms in the Italian 
campaign ? 


a EDWARD MATTHEW WARD, R.A. 
Engraved by Ww. Hott, from the Portrait by G Ricumonp, R.A. 


WE gave in the Art Fournal for April a brief biographical 
sketch of Mr. Ward, whose death in January last has been so 
much deplored in Art circles. The portrait given herewith is an 


admirable likeness of a man whose face is most expressive of great 


intelligence and kindliness, not unmixed with that humour which 
used to be in his earlier days so characteristic of him. Mr. Ward 
was rather a large man, with black hair, somewhat indifferent as 
to his toilet, and by no means making a study of his personal ap- 
pearance. Mr. Richmond’s portrait of him was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1861; it is well engraved by the late talented 
Mr. W. Holl. Our previous notice of Mr. Ward obviates the 
necessity of saying any more with respect to one whose untimely 
death was a source of deep regret to many artists personally, from 
long friendship and association with him, and scarcely less so to 
those who knew him only by his high reputation as a painter. We 
are glad to be able to give in this number of the Ar¢ Fournal an 
example of Mr. Ward’s early work, in the picture of ‘Napoleon in 
the Prison of Nice.’ 


HE Sadon this year may be defined as one of quan- 
tity versus quality. Never before has so large a 
number of pictures been exhibited, and seldom 
has so large a number of celebrated names been 
absent from the catalogue. We look in vain for 
any contributions from the pencils of Meisso- 
nier, Géréme, Boulanger, Vollon, Vibert, Mun- 
Louis Leloir, or De Neuville. ‘Cabanel and Caro- 
ach represented by two portraits only. Yet we 
French critics y who are the loudest in decrying 


re altogether wrong. The Sa/ox is essentially 
exhibition of contemporary art. We go there to 
mly what the reigning monarchs of the 
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e jury in admitting so many mediocre paintings, 
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THEVPARIS SALON OF 1879. 


lately done, but also the crude performances of rising and unde- 
veloped talent; we seek there the promise of the future as well as 
the full fruitage of the present. If the Art celebrities of the day- 
scorn to adorn the walls of the Palais de l’Industrie with the latest 
efforts of their talent, it is they and not the organisation of the ex- 
hibition itself that is to blame. To make of the Sa/on a sort of 
yearly branch of the Luxembourg, and to admit there only works 
of matured and recognised genius, would be to defeat its purpose 


‘altogether. 


It must not be imagined, however, that the Sa/ox this year is in 
any wise less interesting than were its predecessors. If the cata- 
logue contains a smaller proportion of celebrated names, the ex- 
hibition itself is none the less graced by the presence of many 
works of great vigour of execution. To some of these, compara- 
tively unknown names are appended, while others are from the 
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pencils of certain of the great Art-sovereigns of the world. Among 
these last are three pictures of exceptional merit and importance: 
the ‘Diana surprised by Acteon,’ of Jules Lefebvre; the ‘Birth 
of Venus,’ by Bouguereau ; and ‘The Potato-Gatherers,’ by Bas- 
tien Lepage. Of the first-named work I gave a full description, as 
it appeared in its incomplete state in the studio of the artist last 
year. But the finished picture bears but little resemblance to the 
painting as I then saw it. The conscientious and painstaking 
artist has changed and repainted it in every part. This picture is 
undoubtedly his masterpiece, and he has lingered over it for 
months, and indeed for years, and it is rumoured that his later 
toil in completing it has resulted in a serious illness, I trust that 
this report is not correct; but at all events a finer or more im- 
portant work has seldom graced the walls of the Palais de I’In- 
dustrie. The picture is very large, the figures all being of life- 
size. The background, showing a wooded landscape with a rocky 
cavern on the right-hand side of the canvas, has been entirely 
changed, and indeed, as I before said, so has every portion of the 
picture, with the exception of the figures of two of the attendant 
nymphs. The goddess herself is very lovely. There is nothing 
voluptuous or suggestive about her undraped form, whose delicate 
yet exquisite proportions are wholly appropriate to the ‘virgin 
huntress, chaste as fair.” She stands erect in an attitude of ex- 
ceeding grace, while drawing with a gesture replete with maiden 
modesty her redundant tresses over her shoulders. Her beautiful 
features are seen only in profile as she turns her head to note the 
approach of the rash intruder. They wear the impress neither 
of terror nor of fear, but of the wrath of a divinity who has the will 
as well as the power to punish. Behind her a startled nymph, in 
dusky robes of black and violet, is hastening to cast a drapery over 
the shoulders of her queen ; another cowers in the shadows behind, 
wrapped in a dark-blue mantle, while a lovely, golden-haired maiden 
kneels at Diana’s feet as if seeking there for protection. 
figure is particularly charming. Two nymphs.on the other side of 
the goddess are hurrying forward to aid in veiling her divine form, 
while one, surprised in mid-stream by the approach of the intruder, 
hides her eyes with one uplifted arm. Behind the goddess a mass 
of white drapery falls over the rocks, and throws into relief the 
delicate, rose-flushed tints of her form. This fine and nobly painted 
work has already been mentioned as the one best calculated to re- 
ceive the Medal of Honour; and, in despite of its being wholly a 
study of the nude, it is impossible to imagine any cause for offence 
to even the most susceptible imagination in its elevated and fault- 
less purity. 

The same too may be said of ‘ The Birth of Venus,’ by Bougue- 
reau, wherein even ‘‘ prurient prudery ” itself would fail to see any 
coarseness or suggestiveness. The goddess of love and beauty in 
her scallop-shell, drawn by dolphins, occupies the centre of the 
canvas. Around her are grouped Tritons and Nereids, who look 
in amaze on this new vision of celestial beauty, while a long train 
of lovely Cupids soar away into the azure sky to bear to earth and 
to Olympus the tidings of the goddess’s birth. The dolphins that 
draw the shell in which she stands are ridden by playful Cu- 
pids. One sports with his clumsy steed, while the other, with 
backward-thrown head, contemplates his mistress in mute adora- 
tion; a charming figure this last, and full of expression. Venus 
herself seems unconscious of her own loveliness and the homage 
that surrounds her. There is nothing earthly or voluptuous about 
her beauty, which is almost too delicate and girlish to fitly repro- 
duce for us the idea of the wave-born Aphrodite. Yet that chaste 
and youthful form might well represent for us the highest ideal of 
womanly perfection, fresh from the creative hands of the Divinity, 
and untouched by any soil of earth. Pure as a wave-washed pearl 
she stands before us the daughter of the sea-foam and the sunlight, 
and as spotless as are they. It is to be regretted that this fine 
picture, so noble in conception, in composition, in drawing, and in 
expression, should be less perfect in colour. The flesh-tints are 
cold and chalky in tone, and are too monotonous-—the Nereids, the 
Cupids, and Venus herself, being all of the same chilly pallor. M. 
Bouguereau’s other contribution, ‘The Young Bohemians,’ is one 
of those charming peasant groups that he paints so well—a tall 
elder sister, in a russet gown, holding in her arms a chubby baby 
girl of some three years old, who looks back at the spectator with 
a pair of large, soft, dark eyes full of saucy sparkle. ‘ The Birth of 
Venus’ has been purchased by the state, probably for the gallery 


This | 


of the Luxembourg, which contained no adequate specimen of the 
talent of this great artist. a 

M. Bastien Lepage’s ‘ Potato-Gatherers’ is a wonderfully pow- 
erful work, showing the genius of this gifted young painter in one ~ 
of its most striking developments. It represents two peasant- 
women engaged in picking up potatoes—no very promising subject _ 
assuredly. Yet the artist has contrived to make of that expanse — 
of broken ground overhung by a gray October sky, and with those 
two rough countrywomen for sole figures, one of the noteworthy 
pictures of the Salon, It is a marvel of vigorous execution, of 
breadth of treatment, and of pitiless sincerity of rendition. He 
neither idealises for us the daughters of the field as does Jules — 
Breton, nor paints for us the tragedy of toil as did the lamented 
Millet. He calls the actual worker from the farm, the female 
field-hand in all her unloveliness, and sets her bodily before us. 
So might Holbein have painted, had Holbein sought for his models — 
amid the country-life of England, and not at the court of Henry 
VIII. The ‘ Portrait of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt,’ by the same artist, _ 
is one of the sensations of the Sa/on. It is all in varied tones of 
white; the dress is of white brocade, set off by a scarf of white 
tulle knotted in a large vaporous bow at the throat, and the head, — 
seen in profile, is relieved against a yellowish-white background. 
The long, slender hands, one of which holds a just-completed 
statuette, are most wonderfully painted, and are very characteris- 
tic; they are portraits-from_tife, as well as the face of the sitter. 
But why, oh! why will this great artist persist in painting his pi 
sonages with their mouths wide open? He has done so in the 
present, instance, and the result is an expression of vague idiocy — 
which is wholly foreign to the countenance of the great actress, 

Another of the sensations of the Sa/on is the ‘Portrait of Victor _ 
Hugo,’ by M. Bonnat. Unhappily, this long-talked-of and eagerly 
anticipated work has proved a failure. It is admirably painted, it 
is true—from Bonnat’s pencil one could expect no less—but it i 
likeness of a florid-complexioned old man merely ; it is zo¢ Victor 
Hugo. If anything were wanting to prove the falsity of the 
theories of the realistic school, this portrait would be sufficient to — 
do so. The features of Victor Hugo have been reproduced by the — 
hand of a skilled artist, and with well-nigh the accuracy o} 
photograph; and yet, for all that, the picture does not represt 
the grand old poet, the author of ‘‘ La Piti¢é Supreme” and “L 
d’étre Grandpére.’’ The noble simplicity of the fine, veneral 
head, the far-seeing look of the deep eyes, are wholly lacki 
The great personality of the sitter has escaped the painter. V 
tor Hugo’s portrait has yet to be painted, and the artist to exe 
that task, since Bonnat has failed, is undoubtedly Bastien Lepag: 
M. Bonnat’s other contribution, a three-quarters length of a la 
in a blue dress, is also-far from reaching his usual standard of ex- 
cellence. Can it be that long success has made him careless? __ 

The large canvas of M. Jean Paul Laurens, representing 
deliverance of the walled-up prisoners of Carcassonne, in Augt 
1303, will add nothing to his already brilliant reputation. T 
subject of the picture is thus stated in the catalogue: “‘ The peo 
of Carcassonne and of Albi come to release from the dungeons 
the Inquisition the numerous prisoners that they contain; t 
monk Bernard Delicieux strives to restrain the crowd, excited 
his discourses.’’ M. Laurens has been unfortunate in his cho 
of a subject. He cannot apparently represent violent action 
fierce excitement. His monk is as calm as'a summer morning, 
and has not the slightest difficulty in keeping back the very trz 
quil assemblage, who, despite a hand or two upraised in air, s 
incapable of even meditating a tumult. Sundry child-figures amo 
the crowd are most admirably painted, and notably a curly-he 
little boy who is looking up with a sort of inquisitive bewilderm 
into the preacher’s face. . Certain of the accessory groups are 
striking, and the whole work shows the touch of a master-h 
but it is very inferior to ‘The Death of Marceau,’ or the ‘ 
Borgia.’ 

Nor does Carolus Duran show at his best. His ‘ Portrait o 
Countess de V——’ is weak and sketchy, but its defects are partia 
redeemed, by the excellence of his other contribution, the ‘ Hea 
of a Child,’ which is altogether charming. He was -probab 
deterred, by the ridicule showered on his ‘Triumph of Maria 
Medici” last year, from essaying another large decorative wi 
that style. : ; 

Charles Landelle has deserted his usual Arab women, and 1as 
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— 
sent this year two studies of the nude, one of which, entitled ‘ The 


_ Messenger of the Storm,’ is very beautiful. It represents a lovely 
_ female form, rising from the foam-crested waters of a stormy sea. 
* One hand is outstretched as if in solemn warning, and the deep, 
| clear eyes have something sinister in their steadfast gaze. A 
_ crown of seaweed mingles its dripping tendrils with the flowing 
_ tresses of this fair and fatal presager of disaster, while the roused 
_ sea-gulls flit around her as if fascinated by her presence. The 
_ other picture, evidently intended as a companion to ‘ The Messen- 
a ger of the Storm,’ represents a Nereid standing amid the placid 
_ waters of a summer sea, and holding a shell to her ear; the figure 
i is less finely drawn than is that of the first-mentioned picture, and 
a the flesh-tints have a greenish and unpleasant tone. 
___ There are not many battle-piéces to signalise this year. The 
_ best is, of course, ‘The Defence of Champigny,’ by Detaille, show- 
: ing a battalion of French soldiers in the act of fortifying an elegant 
‘country-seat. It is full of life and animation, and is brilliantly and 
po eorously painted, with all the peculiar mastery of execution that 
_ makes Detaille well-nigh the rival of his great teacher Meissonier. 
pithe hurry and bustle of the scene are admirably rendered. Very 
fine, too, is the so-called ‘ Battle of Saratoga,’ by M. Armand Du- 
_ maresq, which in reality represents the surrender of Burgoyne, and 
“not the actual combat. The faces of the royal drummers, who are 
marching off in the foreground to the extreme right, are studies in 
themselves. One wears a look of stolid apathy, another has his 
features set, in stern endurance of the situation ; a third is visibly 
disgusted at the ill luck that has overtaken the British arms. The 


figures of the two generals, Gates and Burgoyne, as they confront 
each other, both on horseback, are painted with much force and 
dignity. The atmosphere is clear and bright, and thoroughly 
American in character. ‘The Defence of Chateaudun,’ painted 
by M. Philippoteaux, is very ambitious, and is very bad. The 
conflagration-lighted sky has altogether the effect of a theatrical 
scene, and the scattered groups in the foreground are far more 
melodramatic than natural. De Neuville does not exhibit this 
year. Berne Bellecour has contributed an admirable little picture 
representing a military duel. The combat is to take place with 
swords. The two adversaries are placed face to face, and await 
the signal to begin. One is all impatience, while the other pauses 
to hearken to some word of warning which his second is whisper- 
ing in his ear. Despite its sinister subject, this picture is exceed- 
ingly attractive. Dupray’s ‘Capitalist’ is also very charming. 
There is a touch of subtle humour in the scene, Ina street be- 
fore a wine-shop stands a good-natured looking loutish soldier, 
fumbling in a big and apparently well-furnished purse; while on 
either side of him a comrade, in the most familiar and friendly of 
attitudes, awaits the result of his researches. Such military sub- 
jects as these form a pleasing change from the sanguinary scenes 
of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Among the American contributions to the Sado, the pictures of 
Messrs, Bridgman and Blashfield are the popular successes of the 
hour, attracting much attention and much favourable comment. 
There are sixty exhibitors in all from the United States in the 
department of oil-painting alone. 

Lucy H. Hooper, 


eee ewer ACADEMY. 


HIS year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy is, in 
the language of London newspaper criticism, ‘‘ up 
to the average.” During the past five years the 
like opinion has been vouchsafed of previous an- 
nual exhibitions, and in precisely the same words. 
One is curious to learn what at present consti- 
tutes ‘the average” standard of English art? 

as the English school made no progress in the course of five 

ng years? Have no new artists, during that period, enrolled 

_ their names among its disciples and professors? Does it languish 
id produce no new thing, no worthy example in the department 

of painting or of sculpture; and have its academic representatives 

- prestige, and, in the eyes of their contemporaries of the Con- 

nental schools, depreciated in point of fame and reputation? To 

is latter inquiry we at once answer, most unquestionably not. 

e reputation of the leaders of the English school never stood 

her in Europe than it does at this present. The names of Mil- 

Leighton, Poynter, and Herkomer, are as well known outside 

England as they are within the walls of the Royal Academy it- 

while we have only to mention the works of Leslie, and of 

s, of Pettie, Fildes, Ouless, and Long, to show how distinctly 

epresentative is the present national school of English art, and 
ow world-wide is its reputation. To the other questions we have 
ed our opinion would, without hesitation, be stated as fol- 
namely, that within the past five years the English school 

‘made very perceptible and gratifying advancement, as well in 

of the number of noteworthy works it produces, as of their 

that the names of several new artists of large promise ap- 

n its rolls; that these are sending forth very excellent 

, both in painting and sculpture. And we should be 

to go a step further, and to say that the present exhibi- 


The general level of the exhibition is, it seems to us, 
above “the average”’ of the five preceding exhibitions ; 
there is no work in it of (what may be called) super- 


In a journal dedicated to the recording of what is noteworthy in 
the growth and development of American art, it seems only fitting 
that, in this notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition, a first place 
should be reserved for mention of American artists who contri- 
bute examples to it. Prominent among them, as usual, is Mr. G. 
H. Boughton.* We have so frequently discussed the merits of 
this artist in our annual article on the works exhibited at Burling- 
ton House, that we find some difficulty in saying anything fresh 
and interesting concerning his pictures now. He contributes this 
year two examples: ‘A Resting-Place,’ and ‘ Priscilla’ (from Long- 
fellow’s ‘Miles Standish”), each marked by the characteristic 
softness of tone and admirable drawing to be noticed in all Mr. 
Boughton’s work. 


“Tis a sad eye that sees not 
Its golden apple somewhere ’’— 


is the idea embodied in the picture. We have a group of weary 
tramps resting at a rudely-built resting-place of loose-lying stones, 
which marks the centre of crossing roads. A goodly sycamore forms 
a pleasant sanctuary from the sun, shielding beneath its branches 
on one side a sorrowful wife, her elder sister, a baby, and two little 
girls; on the other, a sullen-looking individual of the Bill Sykes 
order, who is feeding a couple of villainous bull-dogs, mother and 
pup. The younger children are happy enough. They have plucked 
wild flowers by the way, and the youngest has been fortunate 
enough to espy a windfall in the shape of a rosy apple. There is 
much pathos in the story that Mr. Boughton tells. We take one 
exception only to his picture as a whole: the female personages of 
it are, one and all, far too shapely and pretty. It is impossible to 
imagine women of Mr. Boughton’s standard of beauty fallen so 
low as to be tramping along roads in company of unworthy, hang- 
dog ne’er-do-wells. His females belong to a higher order of man, 
and we submissively direct his attention to the fact, in the hope 


* It seems to us a mistake to continue classifying Mr. Boughton as an American 
artist. So long as he resided here, and painted under the inspiration of American 
methods, it was permissible to think of him in this light ; but as he was born in Eng~ 
land, now resides in England, and has ceased to be identified with our art in any 
way except occasionally in the selection of a theme, we are not justified in claiming 
him as one of us.—Zditor Art Fournal. 
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that he may find better husbands for them than among the deni- 
zens of Whitechapel. The same artist’s ‘Priscilla’ is a leaf from 
the story of the Puritan captain of American pre-colonial times. 
A comely maiden, clad in sober brown, with hooded tippet of buff 
and black, is picking her way through the deep snow to a hospita- 
ble farmstead within view. She carries a Bible in her hand, prob- 
ably having been doing penance in the way of listening to a sting- 
ing sermon on the bigness of her little sins in the primitive church 
of the village. In the distance, along the rugged ice-bound coast, 
beat the leaden-coloured Atlantic waves. The landscape is cheer- 
less, and suggests to our mind a scene once presented to our view 
on a winter’s day in the neighbourhood of Cohasset, Massachu- 
setts. Priscilla’s pretty but sad face, fringed with auburn hair, at 
once enlists the sympathies of the spectator. 

In Gallery No. 1 is a landscape of great merit by an American 
artist, Mr. Ernest Parton, who has been fortunate enough to se- 
cure for his picture a share of the grant from the Chantrey fund. 
In other words, it has been purchased by the President and Coun- 
cil; and American artists can now boast that they are represented 
in the schools of the English Royal Academy. Mr. Parton entitles 
his landscape ‘The Waning of the Year;’ a thinly-planted birch- 
wood, shedding its sparse autumnal foliage on the banks of a still 
stream, across which are seen gently sloping fields. Naturally we 
have seen just such a piece of landscape time and time again 
—golden and crimson-tinted leaves, wide-spreading trees, a still 
pool, green fields, blue sky with fleécy clouds. The subject is 
common enough; its treatment is what we have to consider, and 
we have no hesitation in according to this work of Mr. Parton a 
foremost place among the pictures of the year. The same artist, 
besides this one, contributes two more examples—‘ Mid-day,’ and 
‘The Village Pond,’ both landscapes of considerable merit. The 
name of F. D. Millet is not unknown in America. We should be 
sorry to learn that he is less known among his own countrymen 
than in Europe. It is rare to find a man so young possessed of 
talents so manifold, and imbued at the same time with a modesty 
of manner at once so exceptional and graceful as to command the 
cordial esteem of all with whom Mr. Millet comes in contact. His 
connection with English journalism, during the late Russo-Turkish 
War, gave him the opportunity of recording his Eastern experiences 
with the pen, and, being an artist, he illustrated them as well with 
the pencil. Some of his sketches found their way into the London 
Graphic. To the present exhibition of the Royal Academy he 
contributes an interesting and life-like portrait of ‘A Bashi-Bazouk,’ 
a Turk of the first water, in yellow-sleeved jacket, scarlet over- 
garment, and many-coloured turban, testing the edge of a yataghan. 
The capacious crimson scarf which binds his waist serves the pur- 
pose of a veritable magazine for warlike implements—daggers, 
pistols, and swords. There is a good deal of character exhibited 
in the portrait, and much skilful arrangement of colour. Mr. 
Millet’s second contribution, which he entitles ‘ Philosophy in Sum- 
mer,’ is a pleasing little picture of a young lady in lavender-coloured 
dress, with jet-black hair, reclining in a hammock slung to the 
beams of a somewhat dilapidated, albeit rural-looking arbour. 
The lady (whose face, by-the-way, bears much resemblance to 
that of the artist’s lately-wedded wife) is a charming exemplifica- 
tion of serene contentment. Mr. W. J. Hennessy sends two pic- 
tures—‘ The Aftermath,’ and ‘A Sunbeam ;’ the first a landscape, 
the second the figure of a child, a portrait. Doubtless Mr. Hen- 
nessy is a skilful master of the difficult art of dealing pictorially 
with atmospheric effects, In ‘The Aftermath’ we have that dull, 
misty heat peculiar to an intensely hot August day, very dexter- 
ously indicated. In the immediate foreground is a’strip of golden 
barley, with knots of scarlet poppies, and a reaper with his sickle. 
A sandy shore, upon which the sea just ripples, sweeps around 
from left to right, and forms the landscape proper. Away in the 
distance, beset with a hazy light, are fishing boats becalmed. 
There is some excellent workmanship noticeable in this picture, 
as indeed there is in ‘ A Sunbeam ’—a child contemplating a string 
of amber beads upon which plays a fitful ray of sunlight. Mr. 
Mark Fisher (to our thinking one of the very best landscape- 
painters in England to-day) is well represented in ‘ Weaned Calves’ 
and ‘Spring Labour.’ Mr, G. P. A. Healy sends a characteristic 
portrait of Lord Lyons, English ambassador at Paris; and Mr. 
Chester Loomis a large canvas—an amusing representation of ‘A 
Justice in 1500,’ a diminutive nobleman, of some seven years of 


age, arrayed in dress of white and crimson satin, seated on a throne 
of amber and blue, dispensing justice to a culprit bound and on 
his knees before him. Mr. F. A. Bridgman is conspicuously to 
the fore with a very large picture, ‘A Royal Pastime in Nineveh.’ — 
‘We are not sure whether this had not been exhibited before, in 
Paris. In London it will certainly attract attention. Mr. Gilbert — 
Munger contributes three landscapes: ‘ Loch Coruisk,’ a charac- 
teristic view of the sombre and lonely lake of this name in the Isle 
of Skye; ‘Loch Maree,’ another piece of Scottish scenery, set about 
with bold grey rocks and purple heather ; and a view of the ‘ Great 
Salt Lake’ and ‘Wahsatch Mountains,’ doubtless familiar enough — 
to most American travellers. Having thus briefly stated the respec- 
tive claims upon our notice of American artists, among whom 
most assuredly should be included Messrs. C. C. Coleman, Eugene 
Benson, W. T, Richards, and Miss L. V. Blandy, contributors to % 
the Grosvenor Gallery collection, we pass to the leading pictures — 
of the year. These we must take in the order of the galleries, 
merely soliciting indulgence for the necessary imperfections of a 
paper which, if it professed to be in any sense complete, would 
have had to deal in methodic manner with an aggregate collection 
of fifteen hundred pictures. This being simply impossible where 
the compass of a day’s view expresses the opportunity of critical 
examination permitted of the whole, we have only then to select 
a picture here and there, and to pass on. Me 
Entering the first room, besides Mr. Parton’s landscape already 
mentioned, we have at least half a dozen pictures of superior 
merit, and thrice as many more of average excellence. Mrs. Eli- a” 
zabeth Butler (#ée Thompson) this year, as in previous years, se- 
lects military subjects, and as heretofore deals with them in tho- — 
roughly masterly fashion. Her first picture (in this gallery) is 
entitled ‘’Listed for the Connaught Rangers,’ which we may as 
well remark for the benefit of the uninitiated stands as the second 
title of her Majesty’s Eighty-eighth Regiment of Infantry. W 
have a road skirting a bog, probably in westernmost Ireland, and — 
along it with jaunty steps march a couple of recruits, in point of 
physique and jolly contentment a trifle in advance of most English ~ 
recruits of to-day, and with them a recruiting-sergeant, a fellow- — 
soldier, and a couple of drummers in uniform. The figures are 
backed by a landscape almost awe-inspiring in its wild ruggedness, — 
The day is closing in, and the lights and shadows are distributed — 
with admirable effect. Rolling clouds of bluish mist are sweeping y 
down from the hills, and threatening inhospitable darkness before — 
barracks are reached. But there is dare-devil fun in each fresh- 
coloured face of the Irish lads, and we may opine that, besides — 
being ‘ the boys who fear no noise when the battle’s thunder roars,” 
they are in fit condition to turn night into day or day into night 
just as occasion may suggest. Mrs. Butler contributes a second — 
work, a very powerful composition, in which she depicts the return 
of Dr. Brydon to Jellalabad after the first disastrous Anglo-Afgha- — 
nistan campaign of 1842. The title of this deeply pathetic picture 
is ‘The Remnants of an Army,’ and its interest is concentrated on | 
the figure of a man on horseback. We may as well give the 
deeply affecting story, which Mrs. Butler has sought to illustrate, — 
in the words of Mr. Justin McCarthy :* ‘‘ One man alone reached — 
Jellalabad. Literally, one man—Dr. Brydon—came to Jellalabad — 
out of a moving host which had numbered in all some sixteen’ 
thousand when it set out on its march. ‘The curious eye will 
search through history or fiction in vain for any picture more thrill- 
ing with the suggestion of an awful catastrophe than that of tl 
solitary survivor, faint and reeling on his jaded horse, as he ap- — 
peared under the walls of Jallalabad to bear the tidings of o re 
Thermopyle of pain and shame.” The surroundings of the fore- — 
ground are purposely subordinated so as not to detract from the 
dramatic importance of the wasted, fainting, worn-out officer on 
the horse. In the background are indicated the walls of the for- 
tress of Jellalabad, with the British flag flying, and a portion of 
the garrison coming out to welcome the fugitive. All around 
stretches an immense landscape, Oriental in its every touch, and 
painted with consummate vigour and effectiveness. Another mi 
tary subject in Gallery 1. is very effectively treated by Seymour — 
Lucas, who depicts an episode of ‘ The Gordon Riots ’—a platoon 


‘ 


of the Guards in the picturesque uniform of the Georges clearing 
a London street of the fanatical mob, There is some first-rate 


* “ History of our Own Times,” vol. i. 
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_work exhibited in this picture, and no little pains have been taken 
Bis tins out points of individual character. ‘A Water Frolic,’ by 
milton eee voys sporting in the cool waters of a sum- 
er sea; and ‘Summer Breezes,’ by P. H. Calderon, R.A.—a 
buxom peasant-lass bearing a shallow basket of violets blown be- 
_ fore a stiff breeze on the sea-shore, whereon beat long-rolling, sun- 
lit breakers tipped with foam—are pictures likely to arrest passing 
attention. Mr. Vicat Cole’s autumnal landscape—‘ Leaves are but 
“a wings on which the summer flies,’ in the same room, is simply de- 
_ licious; as pure a piece of English landscape, and as truthful in 
ard to light, shadow, form, drawing, and colour, as if it had 
been pencilled by Nature’s own hand. Mr. Fildes, A., contributes 
; _alarge canvas (above eight feet), which in all respects is the prin- 
- cipal picture of Gallery 1. He entitles it « The Return of the Peni- 
tent,’ and it is understood that Mr. Fildes has devoted a consi- 
derable part of the labour of two years to completing and perfect- 
g the expression of his idea. Viewed from this standpoint only, 
the picture is calculated to provoke disappointment; considered as 
a work of art solely, it marks a very decided advance upon any 
previous effort Mr. Fildes has made. We are standing on the out- 
irt of a village beside a cottage. Withered leaves, shattered 
dow-panes, and closed shutters, tell of the exodus of the own- 
On the step of the cottage-porch lies, or rather has pros- 
ated herself in an agony of remorse, “the penitent.” Her face 
hidden in her hands; but her attitude expresses the utter aban- 
donment of her grief. Two chubby-faced girls and a boy ar- 
__ rested in their play look wonderingly on. A group of village wives 
\ and mothers gossip and call to mind the incidents of the penitent’s 
_ betrayal, the consequent bereavement of her parents, their broken- 
arted prayers for their child’s return, and their disappointed 
_ hopes. A stout-hearted waggoner leading home his horse, astride 
_ which sit a lad and his baby brother in high glee, pauses on his 
_ way, and views, it seems to us, with not unkindly eye the young 
girl. He would take her to his own humble cottage, maybe, but 
_ for his daughter’s sake, a modest-looking country lass, who stands 
_ with her milking-pail at his side. The whole story is painfully 
_ simple, but it is well told by Mr. Fildes. Its moral is evident upon 
ery face presented on the canvas. 

Turning from Mr. Fildes’s pathetic picture to search for one less 
provocative of sorrowful emotion, we find relief in the ‘ Alice in 
Tonderland’ of G. D. Leslie, R.A., scarcely so attractive as the 
me artist’s ‘School revisited’ and ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ but 
- full of the same conscientious work which distinguished those ex- 
_ amples. A young girl in light-brown morning-dress reclining upon 
% an old-fashioned stiff-backed sofa of a light blue-and-white chintz, 
_ is reading Lewis Carroll’s story to a child who is lolling on her 
_ lap. The picture is chiefly remarkable for the marvellous finish 
_ of the blue-and-white striped pattern of the sofa-covering. Mr. 
Leslie has a second picture in another room, which he entitles 
aughty Kitty!’ one of those perfectly pure little domestic idylls 
ie delightfulness of which needs no help of story. A young lady 
dainty white muslin, seated in an old-fashioned chair beside the 
stone balustrade of a garden-terrace, is watching a younger sister 
it dress « of bluish-green and ‘scarlet playing with a Persian kitten. 
the other side of the rail is lovely greensward hemmed in 
trees. Mr. G. A. Story, A., has an effective picture in Gal- 
_ Two little sisters, F Orphans.’ in deepest mourning, have 
brought to a sanctuary of charity—a school whose uniform is 
nm seen in English towns, dark-serge dress, aprons of spotless 
ite, and high caps of muslin. Seated at a table in the school- 
om which the children have entered are sundry charming little 
‘phan scholars, who.eye the new-comers with scrutinising glances, 
at unmingled, be it noticed, with sisterly sympathy. ‘The Old 
one-Breaker’ of H. T. Wells, R.A., in the same room, is enti- 
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r,’ first Hesgands consideration. The oes voluptuous 
tern queen sits in the outer court of the king’s palace tended by 
two tirewomen, one of whom stoops down to take jewels from a 
while the other prepares to throw over the cream-coloured 
her mistress a finely-wrought, semi-transparent veil of 
queen is seated on a bench of ebony and ivory, which 
ra ‘ait contrasts. with the red, green, white, and black marbles 
fore-court, Opal adornments and a circlet of glittering 
els set off the beautiful head and bust of the olive-hued Jewish 
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maiden. Arrayed in her own exquisite charms, and embellished 
with gems and robes of surpassing beauty—‘ And so I will go in 
unto the king,” she declares, ‘which is not according to the law; 
and if I perish, I perish.” The main interest of the picture is 
centred in the principal figure—one scarcely regards her attendants ; 

and the artist has been able to convey into the face of the young 
Jewess such an expression of proud and pathetic daring as at once 
tells the story and stamps itasasuccess. A companion to this work, 

which ought, by-the-way, to have been hung with it, is to be found 
in the Lecture-Room, in the same artist’s ‘ Vashti,’ the first and 
soon-discarded wife of Ahasuerus, who obstinately refuses to put on 
the crown-royal and come into the presence of her lord the king 
“to show the people and the princes her beauty.” The story here, 
again, is well told, in the sympathetic expression of the women 
who condole with Vashti, and the wondering look of the chamber- 
lains who go out amazed, and auguring the worst from her refusal 
“to come at the king’s commandment.” Another picture of grave 
and dignified character wrought with scholarly completeness is to 
be found in the gallery adjoining. E. Armitage, R.A., is the 
artist, and he has selected for his subject the pathetic narrative re- 
lated in St. John’s Gospel of ‘The Woman taken in Adultery.’ 
Nine persons out of ten are dissatisfied with any modern rendering 
of the Saviour, and Mr. Armitage’s attempt will probably provoke 
the same spirit of discontentment. The artist has been able, how- 
ever, in following the literal reading of the scriptural narrative, to 
get rid of the difficulty of depicting the Saviour’s face in full. He 
is represented in the attitude of stooping to write “ with his finger 
on the ground, as though: he heard them not,” the accusers of the 
woman being grouped around. The Pharisees stand or crouch 
about, intently watching the Master as if to catch him in his 
words ; and in the centre is the woman, her face just bared by one 
of the officious and pitiless lookers-on. ‘The Stray Lamb,’ by 
Richard Ansdell, R.A., a fine piece of Highland landscape with 
sheep; and Keeley Halswell’s ‘ Waiting for the Blessing of Pius 
IX. at St. John Lateran, Rome, 1869,’ a brilliantly-painted group of 
Italian peasantry beneath a blazing sun; Peter Macnab’s ‘ Reap- 
ers;’ C. E. Perugini’s ‘Fresh Lavender;’ and E. F. Brewtnall’s 
charmingly-painted idyll, illustrative of the wooing of ‘ The Bail- 
iff’s Daughter of Islington’—are each and all works of conspicu- 
ous merit in Gallery 2. 

Nor should omission be made of Mr. Andrew C. Gow’s ‘A Mu- 
sical Story by Chopin,’ an interesting and effective picture, show- 
ing us the pale little boy-musician at the piano, his companions 
crowding around him, and the master behind these groups listen- 
ing eagerly, though he pretends to be otherwise engaged with a 
book. The effective handling of the tints of sage-green and 
brown in the dresses of the men, and indeed the careful painting 
throughout, are especially noticeable in this picture. Miss Jessie 
Macgregor’s ‘May Morning’ is delightful. The composition is 
crowded with figures which have been disposed with much grace, 
and at the same time with much freshness of effect ; and the com- 
plex design has been wrought out in a scheme of delicate colour 
that is finely suggestive of the beauty of the season represented. 
A bevy of fair maidens in white are electing the Queen of the May. 
Charmingly-painted branches of fragrant hawthorn are dispersed 
about with garlands of wild flowers. Pretty little barelegged 
children join in the merriment which is made musical by the efforts 
of the one fiddler of the village. Mr. Morgan’s ‘ Mid-day Rest ’— 
haymakers at their primitive mid-day meal in a field of fresh-cut 
hay—and Mr. Sant’s ‘ Adversity’ will secure prominent places 
among the pictures of the year. Last, not least, we have to notice 
the landscape of Mr. John Everett Millais, R.A., and Mr, Alma- 
Tadema’s ‘A Hearty Welcome.’ Neither of these works, hung in 
Gallery 2, is of special importance considering the fame of the 
painters. Mr. Tadema’s is smaller than usual, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the brilliant arrangement of the reds crowded into 
it. The manipulative skill of the painting is, as may be supposed, 
something more than excellent, the subject itself is less attractive. 
A Roman matron in the garden of a Pompeian villa is according 
hearty welcome to a little girl ina brown-grey blouse and sandals, 
To their left is a bed of tall, lustrous poppies, deep crimson and 
scarlet, standing out against square-cut pillars of brick-red. This 
picture was, we believe, exhibited last year in Paris. Before pass- 
ing on we may as well note Mr. Alma-Tadema’s other contribu- 
tions of the year, the principal of which, ‘Down to the River,’ 
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hangs in Gallery 3. Like some of the painter's best pictures, 
this is a piece cut out of Nature without any conventionality of 
composition. It is a corner of a stairway leading down to a river 
—doubtless the yellow Tiber. The top of the canvas is a strip of 
deep-blue sky and a sunlit bridge in perspective, over which are 
passing a carriage and pedestrians; a Roman beauty with her 
daughter and sister are descending the steps to the. ferry, where 
bronze-hued boatmen proffer their services. All the heads—and 
there is little more of the figures seen—are of life-size. Especially 
fine in execution is the arm of one of the boatmen as he makes a 
gesture towards the river. Asa piece of painting this picture is 
marvellous, having all the wonderful colour of Mr. Alma-Tade- 
ma’s smaller works and the captivating mystery of ¢echnzgue. 
‘Pomona Festival’ and ‘In the Time of Constantine’ are the 
titles of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s other contributions, which unfortu- 
nately we have not space to notice at length. The quotation ap- 
pended to the number in the catalogue of Mr. Millais’s landscape— 


‘« The tower of strength which stood 
Four-square to all the winds that blew,” 


fairly expresses the view placed before us in the picture—a 
dreary, four-walled tower standing on a rocky islet of a Scotch 
loch, around which sweep dark clouds of threatening wind and 
rain. The first, indeed, has come and churned the inky waters 
of the inland lake into angry waves, which toss upon their_crests a 
boat rowed by a woman. It has been said of this picture that “its 
most conspicuous features are sweetness, tenderness, and repose,”’ 
all of which qualities are to our mind conspicuously absent from 
the canvas. It is far from being equal in our judgment to ‘ Over 
the Hills and far away,’ and other of the same artist’s landscapes 
we could mention; and we can only wonder at the interest it cre- 
ates, chiefly, be it said, among those who are Millais-worshippers, 
and who can see no fault in anything he undertakes. In the 
masterly head of his half-length of Mr. Gladstone, this painter is 
seen at his best. It would be simple truth to say of this work 
that, for truthfulness and technical mastery, it is not excelled by 
any picture in this year’s exhibition; and certainly there has been 
no such portrait yet painted of the careworn and intellectual states- 
man as he is to-day. With well-nigh magic facility and surety of 
touch have the lineaments been transferred to canvas. We see 
the face of the scholar, the face of the philosopher, the face of the 
thoughtful, kindly gentleman, stricken in years, but still more 
stricken by the insatiable demands of politics, and the worrying 
frictions of daily misrepresentation and abuse. We turn from Mr. 
Millais’s work, yielding to it the palm for all that is excellent in 
painting; we remark to ourselves, of the man whose features it 
presents—“ The greatest of living Englishmen !’’ Thankful we are 
that we have a painter among us who can reproduce his charac- 
teristics in such masterly fashion. 

The place of honour in Gallery 3 is given to a large historical 
work by Mr. John Pettie, R.A., ‘The Death-Warrant,’ which de- 
mands much more extended consideration than we can possibly 
afford to it. A young prince, presumably Edward VI.—so at 
least will say nine-tenths of the people who look at the picture—in 


ermine robes of state, is seated in a chair upon a dais at the head 
of his council-table. Sage lords of stern and sombre visage, in — 
dark-furred robes, sit around. The minister on the boy-king’s 
right—a ruthless-looking man in black, with pointed beard—places 
before his master the parchment warrant, and holds towards him 
a pen, that he may sign. The young prince turns away sad and 
irresolute. His hands are clasped before him, and he has dropped 
the leaves of a pink rose, which in his musing he has plucked to 
pieces, and they lie scattered on the white folds of the ermine 
cloak. The face of the prince, pale and intensely sorrowful, con-_ 
trasts powerfully with the unbending, unflinching looks of his ad- 
visers. The picture is a masterpiece throughout; the smallest 
details of it—the intricate figuring of the rich crimson damask cur- 
tain about the throne, the collars and jewels worn by the ministers, 
the very pen which is held forward for the king’s acceptance—show 
the thoroughness with which this work has been attempted and 
achieved. Sir F. Leighton’s ‘Elijah in the Wilderness,’ in the 
same gallery, was seen by thousands in Paris last year, The — 
painting is of immense dimensions, and represents the interview 
between the Angel and the Prophet, when the latter, fleeing from 
the wrath of Jezebel, sat down in the wilderness under the juniper- 
tree; and, utterly worn out by hunger, thirst, fatigue, and the per- 
secution of his enemies, prayed that he may die. 

The President of the Royal Academy has contributed the full 
number of examples allowed to Academicians. A portrait, ‘ The 
Countess Brownlow,’ will probably take rank next after the work 
just named; ‘Amarilla,’ ‘Neruccia,’ and ‘Biondina,’ studies of 
Italian girls, replete with that voluptuous beauty and exquisite 
delicacy of tone and finish which generally distinguish Sir F,. 
Leighton’s work, are other important examples from his studio. _ 
‘The Poacher’s Widow,’ by Briton Riviere, A., is a large picture 
which serves to display this artist’s acknowledged skill in the de- 
partment of animal-painting, and no more. A girl in black is 
seated on a sloping bank close to a copse, out of which swarm 
pheasants, rabbits, and hares innumerable. The moon, at the — 
quarter, is just up, and the game is making merry among sheaves - 
of the farmer’s corn. The heroine of Mr. Briton Riviere’s picture 
is that same heroine of Charles Kingsley’s ballad, who 


“ Thought of the dark plantation, 
And the hares, and her husband’s blood, 

And the voice of her indignation 

Rose up to the throne of God.” 


But Mr. Riviere does absolutely nothing towards illustrating the 
widow's grief, beyond placing her in an uncomfortable position, 

with her elbows resting on her knees, and her face hidden in her 

hands, and leaving game in fur and feather to take advantage of 
her sleepy condition. If this painting be intended to assist the re- — 
peal of the English game laws, we fear it will miss fire. It serves 
only to amuse, and creates no feeling of sympathy whatever for 
the young woman in the black dress. Here we must pause in our 
remarks, reserving notice of other important examples in this’ 
year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy for a second paper. Ry 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


T has been frequently remarked of artists that they 
may show themselves wonderfully apt in telling 
a story on canvas, but that they signally fail in 
fitting an appropriate title to the story after it 
has been told. If this be true of artists in gene- 
ral, it is unquestionably so of a considerable num- 
ber of the contributors to the splendid collection 
of paintings now on view at the Royal Academy and Grosvenor 
Gallery, in London. Not the least perplexing part of the duty of 
the critic commissioned to discuss the several merits of these 
works is, to trace the connection between some of the titles given 
in the official catalogues and the legend, tale, incident, or scene 
depicted by the pencil of the painter. To take one example from 
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each gallery by way of illustrating our meaning: In the Grosvenor — 
Gallery hangs a work of some merit by Mr. Robert Barrett Brown- — 
ing (son of the poet, and a young artist of great promise), entitled — 
‘The Unanswered Question.’ The painter presents to us a half 
length figure of an aged man, stripped to the waist, with “a lea~ — 
thern girdle about his loins,’ contemplating a skull which rests on 
aslab of rock. The personage of the picture may be, for aught we — 
know, intended for John the Baptist, or St. Jerome, or any other — 
saintly representative of the early Christian preachers. The idea 

to be conveyed is obvious on a careful consideration of, the pic- 
ture; the hermit seeks to penetrate the sacred mysteries of death. 

He would peer beyond the grave, and learn the true secret of the - 
soul’s destiny after its final separation from the material body. 
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_ But why append a riddle to the picture, which, in truth, is simply 
a study of an anchorite gazing intently on a skull? No doubt Mr. 
_ Browning's chief motive in painting the picture was to display his 
_ knowledge of the nude male figure: this he has accomplished, and, 
_ be it remarked, with some measure of ability and conscientious 
_ care. The skull, and the bare rocks, forming the background of 
the picture, are, after all, mere accessories of the principal figure, 
[ and of no particular value in exhibiting the painter’s skill, and the 
whole might have been more rightfully entitled < Study of a Her- 
‘mit.’ Similarly, in the case of a very striking picture in the Aca- 
x ~ demy Exhibition, by Mr. Briton Riviére, A., with the motto ‘In 
manus tuas Domine,’ we have another illustration of inappositeness 
- of title. Taking one’s clue from the catalogue, it might reasonably 
be presumed that the scene presented on the canvas would deal in 
_ some way with the mournful incidents of death. Nothing of the 
kind, There is nothing i in the least degree indicative of the emp- 
Pines of life’s dream in this broad canvas, replete with colour, 
which Mr. Riviere exhibits. We have the figure of a youthful 
knight. on horseback, with crimson-crested helmet in hand, and his 
trusty sword in front, riding forward into a cave, the recesses of 
_ which he is about to penetrate. Nine out of ten of the uninitiated 
who view this picture would probably say that the rider, holding 
the crossed hilt of his sword before him, is intended to represent 
_ the sworn champion of Christendom—none other than youthful 
St. George of England himself. He bears the emblem of the cross 
on his shield, and is a gallant and comely youth in truth. The 
three splendid bloodhounds, his companions, and the horse that he 
‘rides, show unmistakable signs of terror; but we can learn no 
‘story from the gnarled branches and tangled brushwood conceal- 
ing the cave’s mouth, and can only conjecture that danger lies 
hidden within it. But why select a Scriptural quotation for the 
_ title? Why not have given the picture a plain, straightforward 
inscription, such as ‘St. George at the Mouth of the Dragon’s 
_ Cave,’ which occurs to us as being the real subject of the picture? 
The bloodhounds, cowed and turning back, are skilfully drawn, 
and admirably painted, as indeed is the horse, thrown back on his 
haunches i in terror-stricken attitude; but ‘In manus tuas Domine’ 
_ strikes us as somewhat of a farfetohed title for such a work. The 
‘Practice of inscribing pictures with any but their right titles leads 
to all manner of absurd mistakes on the part of those whose busi- 
ness it is to describe them in print, and not unfrequently to un- 
_ fruitful and needless discussion on every point save the one of most 
interest, namely, the merits of the artist himself. We may be ex- 
cused for directing attention to this matter. The already suffi- 
"ciently laborious work of the Art-writer is intensified tenfold by 
the hap-hazard and singularly fanciful way in which some artists 
append titles to their pictures. 
_ It needs that a person should be possessed of some culture and 
eal thoroughly to appreciate the more noteworthy works at 
present on view in the Grosvenor Gallery. We are disposed to go 
even further than this, and to say that the visitor must have a very 
iderable acquaintance with the Greek and Roman mythology, 
a more than average knowledge of Art itself. What with Mr. 
me Jones's classical triptychs, Mr. Whistler’s “arrangements ” 
| “harmonies,” Mr, Walter Crane’s brazen decorative panels, 
ae 7 ae representations of passages from the 


Pee: illustrative of a translated passage from the “ Iliad:”” 


“ To the soft arms of silent Sleep and Death, 
They to his friends the mournful charge shall bear ””— 


ague, mysterious, and effective composition in sombre, night- 
ike colour, relieved only by the shadowy form of the Lycian prince 
e through the air by female winged figures. Not to speak 
vain ostentation of our own classical acquirements, we might 
disposed to ask, “« What proportion of the great folk who hourly 
;to contemplate this impressive picture will have the smallest 
aceptic n of the fable which it seeks to illustrate ? ” We see the 
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a carried saa the maidnieht air Dy Sleep and Death. 
es, “floating upon the wings of Silence through the 


empty, vaulted night,” afford the only relief to the eye in this vague 
and sombre drawing. The repose and placidness of sleep and 
death are very skilfully depicted; while the draperies are graceful, 
full, and flowing, as if they were really buoyant. This is a work 
which will arrest attention, not for the reason that its story will be 
easily comprehended, but because it is one of the most excellent 
contributions we have yet received from the studio of Mr. Rich- 
mond. In the same gallery is a large painting by Hubert Herko- 
mer—a scene in a Bavarian Kegelbahn. A number of peasants 
in picturesque costume are seated about a summer-house, sipping 
lager, and listening to a swarthy Jager, who has laid aside his gun 
for the moment to play a zither.. The minstrel, who is seated, 
forms the centre of the foreground group, and over his shoulder, 
in attentive attitude, bends a young girl, daughter of the inn- 
keeper. In the background are men playing at bowls. Purple- 
tipped hills, and fir-dotted, vernal landscape, complete the picture, 
which, as is customary in Mr. Herkomer’s work, presents a num- 
ber of masterly studies of character. The various faces of the 
peasants, old, middle-aged, and young, and their several postures 
and actions, as of listening, talking, drinking, smoking, and the 
like, are excellently conceived, and as admirably executed. Owing 
to ill-health, this is the only important picture (with the exception 
of his portrait of the Poet Laureate) exhibited this year by Mr. 
Herkomer ; but it is quite sufficient to sustain his fame as one of 
the leaders of the British school. Mr. Cecil Lawson’s ‘ Kent,’ a 
lovely piece of English scenery, ‘‘when autumn skies are blue,” 
is one of the best examples of landscape painting in the exhibi- 
tion, albeit we have seen this work elsewhere, and discussed its 
merits before. Mr. P. R. Morris’s ‘Ship-building’ is a spirited, 
deftly-executed, and altogether delightful work, redolent of sum- 
mer and the scent of the sea—a shingly creek, with a cutter 
yacht on the slip, and shipwrights at work upon her. The work- 
men are all diligent, and busy hammering, boring, and planing, 
while the sun shines brightly upon them. The play of light and 
shadow is carefully brought out, and the action of some of the 
figures is very spirited. To the Grosvenor Gallery Mr. G. H. 
Boughton sends one picture, ‘The Widow’s Acre,’ a woman and 
her daughter digging potatoes in a small patch of ground near the 
sea. The labour is watched and criticised by a bluff old fisher- 
man in the conventional ‘‘chimney-pot’’ hat, doubtless—to judge 
from its time-worn, battered appearance—taken in exchange for 
fish from the village marine-store dealer. The old man seems to 
have an eye upon the potato-patch asa likely addition to his real 
estate when the widow shall have answered ‘‘ Yea”’ to his propo- 
sals, which we may conjecture are in the line of matrimony. . This 
is a characteristic and excellent example of the artist, replete with 
those soberer tints in which Mr. Boughton so greatly excels, and 
which in his -hands always prove so effective. The landscape, 
which includes a sweep of sea, discovers the fishing-village nes- 
tling under the cliffs. 

The Grosvenor Gallery offers one great advantage over its 
grander rival, the Academy: it displays the contributions of 
artists in groups, each group formed by the examples sent in by 
individual painters. Thus we find Mr. Whistler’s works hanging 
side by side, or above each other, and so with those of Mr. Legros, 
Mr. Watts, Sir F. Leighton, M. Tissot, and others. Mr. Whistler 
seems to have profited by his squabble with Mr. Ruskin, to judge 
from the manner of most of his works this year. His “ arrange- 
ments ” and “‘ harmonies ” are far less obscure than usual, and it 
can no longer be charged in respect of them—at least of those on 
view in the Grosvenor Gallery—that they represent a pot of paint 
flung in the face of the public. Mr. Whistler would do well, since 
he now condescends to paint like other reasonable mortals, to drop 
his euphemistic absurdities, and to call his “‘ arrangements,” “ har- 
monies,” and “nocturnes,” by their proper names. No man has 
more spoiled a growing and considerable reputation by his eccen- 
tricities than has Mr. Whistler. It is quite refreshing to find him 
at length turning over a new leaf; and we may trust that presently 
we shall hear of his taking his proper place as an artist of talent 
and originality among painters of the English school. He sends 
three contributions to the Grosvenor Gallery—neither, however, 
being of any extraordinary merit save, perhaps, a scene in the Pa- 
cific, which he calls ‘A Harmony in Green and Gold.’ It would 
be styled by another artist a clever representation of the brilliant 
glare of a tropical sun on the green, undulating waters of the 
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Pacific. ‘The work is well done, and is one of the best examples 
we have yet seen of Mr. Whistler. His full-length portrait of Miss 
Connie Gilchrist—a young lady at present one of the attractions at 
Mr. Hollingshead’s theatre, The Gaiety—dubbed by Mr. Whistler 
‘A Harmony in Yellow and Gold,’ is capital. It is neither more 
nor less, however, than a very good full-length of a rather pretty, 
flaxen-haired girl of sixteen, in light-brown dress, and black-silk 
stockings, skipping. Mr, Whistler’s ‘Harmony’ forms in this 
instance a common-sense and lifelike portrait with neither hazy 
light nor incomprehensible misty effects. M. Tissot’s contribu- 
tions, eight in number, might be very fairly termed a parterre of 
fair women. We have ladies in black displaying the tiniest of feet, 
encased in the neatest of boots, discovering the snowiest and most 
daintily-frilled of white petticoats; and we have ladies in white in 
various graceful attitudes, with a tendency to shoes and black-silk 
stockings, which they are very careful to show to advantage. 
Some of the fair women recline in hammocks slung beneath um- 
brageous, green-leafed chestnut-trees ; others talk scandal at “ five- 
o'clock tea,” others again are seated in cane chairs on well-rolled, 
closely-cut lawns, contemplating the symmetrical beauty either of 
their hands, or arms, or feet. The only example of M. Tissot 
entitled to serious mention is that which he has named ‘ Emi- 
grants.’ There is some pathos exhibited in this picture, and it is 
unmistakably truthful in respect of drawing and treatment. The 
subject is somewhat worn, but it is skilfully handled. A young 
widow in scarlet-and-black plaid shawl, bearing an infant in her 
arms, is being passed over the side on to the deck of an emigrant 
ship by a sailor. In the background is a forest of masts and rig- 
ging. There is a long tale of sorrow and trouble unfolded in the 
upturned pale face of the young mother, and an expression of 
kindly and quiet sympathy shown on the part of the sailor. 

Mr. Millais’s single contribution to Sir Coutts Lindsay’s salon 
is a portrait, a vivid and powerful piece of painting, as usual. Sir 
F. Leighton sends a charming little study entitled ‘ Nicandra,’ and 
no less than eight sketches and views, probably jotted down during 
an Eastern tour. Mr. Alphonse Legros (Slade Professor at Uni- 
versity College, London) appears to great advantage in a large 
work—‘ Jacob’s Dream.’ The Jewish patriarch is represented life- 
size, lying across the picture, the head reclining on a rock, the 
torso and arms nude. Thrown across the lower part of the sleep- 
ing form is a woollen cloth of greyish tinge. The shoulders are 
supported by a roll of the same; the head, with opened mouth and 
wrinkled brow, falling well back on to its rocky pillow. The ex- 
pression of the face is admirably typical of profound sleep troubled, 
as it were, by a dream, the truthfulness or falsehood of which the 
sleeper strives eagerly to penetrate while yet his faculties are 
dormant. The dull grey clouds overhead roll back and display a 
heavenly light, in the which we recognise the dim, shadowy forms 
of angels. The work will add to Mr. Legros’s reputation as a 
powerful and skilful painter of the human form. A smaller work, 
contiguous to the one we have been describing—‘ Study of a Head’ 
—executed before the students of the Slade School, will serve to 
show how greatly he excels in this direction. Mr. J. F. Watts, 
R.A., sends four pictures, two large and two small. The latter 
possibly may prove the greater attractions to the ordinary visitor, 
because easiest understood ; they consist of an excellent portrait 
of Mr. Gladstone, and a charming little study of a chubby-faced 
child in hooded cloak of scarlet, entitled by the artist ‘ Little Red 
Riding-Hood.’ Mr. Watts’s two other contributions are grand 
examples of Art—large allegorical works, to the due comprehen- 
sion of which an intimate knowledge of the loves of “ Orpheus and 
Eurydice ” and of ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca”’ is essential. Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt so rarely exhibits in ordinary galleries, that his one 
work in the present exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery—‘ The 
Ship ’"—will be sure to command attention. And there is another 
reason why this example should prove attractive; it will be ac- 
cepted by many as an earnest of good work to come, and assurance 
of Mr. Holman Hunt's complete restoration (we trust) to health after 
his recent severe illness, The subject is a night-scene on board, it 
may be presumed, a Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer on 
the Red Sea, possibly a reminiscence of the painter’s recent sojourn 
in Eastern lands. The deck is all aglow with a ruddy light—light 
from the cabins below, light from the funnel above, light from the 


binnacle by which the helmsman notes his way. An awning 
stretches from rail to rail above the deck. Overhead is the deep 
blue sky spangled with lustrous stars. In the left foreground is 
the figure of a female in a half-kneeling attitude of timid adoration. 
She looks upward, as if inspired with holy thoughts by the ex- 
traordinary beauty of the starry heavens. ‘The helmsman stands 


. with his back towards the spectator in dark outline in the act of 


sending the wheel round. On the right is a male passenger— 
whose features, by-the-way, bear a marked resemblance to those 
of the painter of the picture—with a pair of night-glasses in his 
hand, doubtless occupying himself with the search for passing ves- 
sels. This work is chiefly remarkable for the skill with which it 
illustrates the sensation of intense tropical heat, and for the ad- 
mirable manner in which the wondrous beauty of the midnight sky 
is given. 

A glance at the contributions (five in number) of Mr. Burne 


_ Jones will reveal the fact (if, indeed, it has not been already revealed 


by his earlier work) that he is a painter of distinct individual genius, 
a disciple of no school but his own, a man of large culture; and 
we should be disposed to add, an enthusiast in his veneration for 
the classical as opposed to the modern. It would be difficult to 
conceive Mr. Burne Jones painting a love-lorn maiden of to-day, 
unless, indeed, she were undraped as Venus, or winged as Leda’s 
swan. On four panels he relates< The Story of Pygmalion.’ In 
the first panel-we have the lover gazing upon the statue in con- 
templative doubt; in the second he stands in mute admiration of 
its beauty; in the third Aphrodite breathes life into the sculptor’s 
handiwork, which now assumes the human form divine; in the 
fourth Pygmalion is in an attitude of passionate adoration at the 
feet of Galatea, who smiles upon his rapturous greeting. The 
only questionable work in these delightful compositions is a lack 
of form and distinctness in the statue of the first and second panels, 
which leaves on the mind an impression of incompleteness. One 
looks for something extraordinary in the way of beauty in a statue 
which has provoked such intense admiration and love; but we fear 
the spectator will have to turn away disappointed. The living 
figures are graceful and noble enough in form and feature, the 
same cannot, however, be said of the inanimate marble, which 
exhibits little of either quality. Mr. Burne Jones’s other contribu- 
tion, ‘The Annunciation,’ is a superb work. It is needless, per- 
haps, to remark that it is utterly unlike any other ‘ Annunciation ” 
which we ever remember to have seen anywhere represented on 
canvas, whether in Continental museums or Catholic churches. 
The angel Gabriel, bronze-winged, in robes of purplish brown, and 
wreathed in brown-bronze foliage, is descending into a garden, 
whither the Virgin has come to draw water. Draped in white, 
the female figure stands beside a marble fountain, with face slightly 
turned towards the angelic messenger, as if receiving the first 
breath of his salutation. The background is architectural, and on 
the left is a lofty bay-tree, which affords the darkest, if not the 
richest, piece of colour in the picture. The figures are of large 
size, and are replete with grace and beauty. The expressive deep 
blue eyes of the Virgin discover something more than astonish- 
ment and reverence at the blessing which is being imparted to her; 


mutely they recognise the divine power of God, and betoken, as it — 


were, perfect acquiescence in his will. This is by far the most 
important example we have yet had from the studio of Mr. Burne 
Jones, and will greatly advance his reputation as one of the most 
original and gifted of living English painters. Considerations et 
space compel us to leave unnoticed a great deal of excellent wor 
in the Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. Otto Weber’s ‘Homeward bound,’ 
a carter and horses wending their way across a strip of ploughed 
land, after the day’s work, is a capital example of this artist. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s admirable ‘ Portrait of Herr Henschel’ is one of 
the pictures which should be included among those of the year. 
Mr. Cecil Lawson’s ‘’Twixt Sun and Moon,’ a golden level light 
shining along a marshy plain of rich herbage and glittering pools, 
with cattle feeding, is a fine study of landscape. Nor should we 
exclude from the list of works of considerably more than average 
merit Mr. Macbeth’s ‘ Dressing Mustardseed,’ Mr, Albert Moore’s 
‘Topaz,’ Mr. F. Morgan’s ‘ Motherless,’ and Mr. Richmond’s life- 
size figure in bronze of an athlete in the full action of running, 
exhibited in the Sculpture Gailery. \ 
: CHARLES E. PASCOE, 
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Studies in the Model Prayer. By Grorce 
D. Boarpman, D. D,, author of “The Creative Week.” 
ramo. Cloth. zor pages. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 55: Broapway, New York. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURE 


INE BRONZE : 


MARBLE CLOCKS 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, Ere. 


AT 
ve; 


So 


We respectfully announce that we are prepared to manufacture and offer for sale t] 
varied and elegant patterns of CORNELIUS & CO., of Philadelphia—long -established a 
favorably known to the public—who, having discontinued manufacturing, have transf 


that portion of their business to us. ‘ 


Thankful for patronage generously bestowed, we solicit its continuance. We cordié 
invite those interested in INDUSTRIAL ART-WORK to visit our establishment and 


examine a display of goods in our line not equaled elsewhere in the world. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 138th Street, near Union Square, NEW YOR: 


“THEIR SUCCHSS PROVES THEIR MERIT.” 


@ 


APPLETONS’ MAGAZINES 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Edited by E. L. & W. J. Youmans. Five Dollars per Annum; Fifty Cents per Number. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


Edited by A. THORNDIKE Rice. (Published Monthly.) Five Dollars per Annum; Fifty 
Number. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


(Published Monthly.) Containing the brightest gems of thought culled from the foreign journ 
magazines. Three Dollars per Annum; Twenty-five Cents per Number. 


Special terms are made with persons desiring to subscribe for two or more magazines. For particulars adc 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW 


Was asked how it was he seemed to be always’ 
‘**T am not particular in my meals, I eat what I 
and whenever I feel under the weather I r 
my TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 
keep always in the house.” Wise man, and e 
cal as well. He does not resort to violent me 
relief. He uses Nature’s remedy, in the 
this Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


AWA DIRS 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVER TISER. 


FY Ww. ‘DEVOE & CO., 


Sea et “MANUFACTURERS AED IMPORTERS OF 


* RINE” 
BRUSHES. 


‘ SCULPTORS’ 
TOOLS. 


F,W, Devoe & Co.’s 
ARTISTS: COLORS 


IN TUBES. 


st ah owt. 


: ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


“Wrewk W. Devoe, ) “WHITE. LEAD, COLORS, AND. VARNISHES, 


\ James F, Drummond; 


see | Cor. FULTON & ; WILLIAM STS., 


NEW YORK. 


‘PRIMER ‘OF. THE. NATURAL. RESOURCES 
(OF ‘THE* UNITED STATES. 


: By J. HARRIS PATTON, 
Author of the « Concise aa OF the ae States.” 16mo. Cloth. Uniforn with ‘* Science Primers.” 


Price, 45° CENTS. Ret: Ss Le Weare tsk peri ar APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, New York. 


Son ty : se 


Ss agit 


29 OF “APPLETONS is aloes MANDY- VOLUME SERIES.” 


f 


oe . o “ree 30 cents - = + = = Cloth, 60cents. 


tion ‘of those speci accdeiony which’ are. sailhiobt balk By means <of elubicate engravings. 


i x or r sale by: all booksellers, or sent by mail, wpostuai to any address in the United States, on: receipt of 


D. 2. ABPLETON & GO; ee aps i 551 BROADWAY, New York. 


a 


se as = % Rea NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely ‘rewritten by the ‘ablest writers on every “subject. Printed from new type, and 
illustrated with several thousand Engravings and Maps. 


This ivedanents: surpasses all ‘other’ works in the Fallhess aud ability of the articles relating to the United, States; no ‘other book 
ains'so many reliable biographies: ofthe leading men of this and othernations; the best minds of the country have enriched its 
ith the latest. data, and the most recent discoveries in. manufactures, mechanics, and general science}. it is a library in itself; it 
is-well P inted, and in convenient form; it is — impartial, complete, thoroughly | are deeply interesting and instructive; and 


ny 


“PRICE AND: STYLE ‘OF BINDING, 


2 aE perwol., $8.00.) In’ Harr Russia, EXTRA GILT ee per yok, $8.00 
Store pane: eee: 7a « ~ -6.00'|' In Furr Morocco, antique, GILT EDGES - é 10.00 
In Furr Russia. - . ° Creal . & 10,00 


Lee aba boty Morocco. She is 7:00 


| THE LATEST! F FRAGRANT | “VANITY FAIR 
" “TOBACCO AND CICARETTES. 
re STRAIGHT ”—Rare Old Virginia’. “ HALVES ”—Rare Old Perique and Virginia. 


d New. Combinations. v A. pee rant Tobaceos. The standard of our world- wide reputable and reliable 
will ever-be maintained, and such improvements added from time to time as are 


nd, &7- 
the realeafocr of our mening Sos fo ae Eon, the market a Tobacco ‘which shall meet all the demands of the ‘connoisseur. 
di i - WM.-S: KIMBALL & CO,, Rochester. N. ¥, 


srz= PRIZE MEDAUS. 


{ 


WRABAGARE, 


rama CYS) 5) 8) 6) 81616) 6) 8) 9) 


. Losses ay death: taclding: Reversionary Laaanene to,” same. 


‘Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physician 


Roads and mortgages, First ey on real estate. ‘wallace thereon’ i eee 


& Matured Endowments,'due and ee 


Propoen to their contribution to: surplus, 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, — 


fF, SEYMOUR, 


Amount OF NET CASH ASSETS “Jawan Be 1878. 
‘REVEN U 


Premiums received and aeaede os Wane yaans, 
Less deferred premiums January 1, 1878. eveb 
Interest received and accrued...... 22.24. : 
Less interest accrued, January 1, Oe 


Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary Ragone 
Life ‘annuities and reinsurances-...+-.---5.2s.-+2--2--=.> <5 
Dividends and returned ‘premiums on, canceled policies... Gas 
ees- 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 
Reduction ‘of values on United ; ‘States and~ other stocks... . 
Profit.and loss) account. -.-.%---.- =. ae Ne 


assigned to the Company as additional. collateral. security)... 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
* Premiums on existing, policies in course: of transmission and 


cies, $590,000; . included in liabilities) a ee BS casas eae 
Wigenits® Palancesic ce ace nme Stayt cere ta aes eens oe fas oS 
Accrued. interest on investments. to January Ay, 1879. veetete 


S84 detailed lie of these items will accompany, the usual annual ne po) 
State of New York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost. ‘ 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1879... ng Mantes ah aes Deas 
Appropriated as follows: ; Ae: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent - to Teton, ly , 1875. ale Bee 

Reported losses, awaiting. proof, etc- 2...) p 


non-participating At 5 per cent., 2 
Reserved ‘for contingent liabilities’ to ‘Tontine’ 
existing policies” ‘ofthat class.o eee week 
Reserved for premiums: paid. in} advance. : , 
Divisible Sapa at He: bas cent. . 


4 : “ va 


From the undivided surplus of oe 81 ae. 64° 


During the yee) Bare policies have been: i is 


vr 


DeatheClains are joon. 1 eel 
Death-Claims paid 1877, — 1,638,128 | 
Death-Claims cae 1878, . Dig EAE 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M. Die 


THEODORE M. einen Cashier. - 
Dx. O’DELL, Cretan. ent of. EEC 
oa M:D.,.) ; 


